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SCHOOLS OF ART IN ENGLAND. 


NDER this head it is our 
intention fairly to examine 
what en ent is 
given to the young votary 
of fame in Art to carry 
him safely over his rugged 
path, and what, in the 
eve of his toilsome life, is 
likely to be his reward in 
that kind which the true 

* artist can best appreciate— 
the esteem of those for whom, not less than for 
himself, he has cheerfully undergone his arduous 
labours. Many a great man has owed much of his 
position to the opportune assistance of his fellows; 
and though master-spirits occasionally arise, who 
tread their onward course in spite of all opposition, 
and independent of all aid, it is only by mutual 
assistance that the great majority of mankind can 
perform their full uses to society. It is on this 
account that we have our Schools and our Acade- 
mies, and not of the least importance among these 
are Schools of Art. 

If, however, we look around for the Schools of 
Art in England, we have but a barren prospect ; 
the Royal Academy stands almost alone, and this 
is more a school in name than in fact. Some at- 
tempt at a more general system of Art-education 
is about to be made by the Society of British 
Artists; the Government School of Design is still 
an institution of promise only, and there are a few 
private academies in which the living model is 
placed, and the student may learn to draw and 
colour. All this is not enough; the artist’s mind 
requires as much education as his hand: it is for 
the latter only that our schools provide, and that 
but inefficiently. We vainly seek in England for 
a great School of Art; yet there have been great 
Schools of Art, and there may be again: such 
schools as that of Pamphilus at Sicyon, or perhaps 
even that of the Carracci at Bologna, two thousand 
years more recent. These were, in a great mea- 
sure, private schools, and it is to this circumstance, 
perhaps, that they owe the greater part of their 
efficiency. 

One of the principal defects of academies is their 
want of individual responsibility, of personal inte- 
rest in their rye? It is the boast of our 
Academy, that it furnishes a gratuitous education 
to artists. This, we venture to affirm, is the foun- 
tain of all its evil as a school: the prejudicial con- 
sequences of this charity-school system are two- 
fold. It increases our Art-students beyond all 
proportion to our necessities or our means to su 
port them afterwards; and it produces a self-suft- 
ciency and indifference to ility in the 
teachers, which amounts almost to an annihilation 
of its power to afford any education at all. 

As long as the Royal Academy is a charity- 
school, it seems uncourteous to interfere with its 
proceedings, more especially as it is unassisted by 
any private or national fund. What is there pecu- 
liar in the pursuit of Art which renders it n 








for its devotees to be gratuitously educated? Not | bers 


from a notion surely, that hic or plastic 
ability is peculiar to the gain or that Art is a 


pursuit fit only for the humbly born. can- 
not be; or our notions differ very strikingly from 
those of an ancient people who ty dis- 
tinguished themselves as artists. was a law 








among the Greeks, that the Arts should be prac- 
tised only by the noble or the free-born, Their Art- 
schools were not charity-schools, The fee of 
admission to the great school of Pamphilus already 
mentioned, was an attic talent, not far short of 
250/.; but for this fee the student was 
free to the school for ten years, and he was tho- 
roughly instructed in everything calculated to 
further the object of his pursuit—excellence in Art. 
Such was the celebrity of, and consequent tige 
conferred by this school that, says Plutarch, 
‘* Apelles paid this fee simply for the reputation of 
being a student of the school of Sicyon.” There 
was no charity-teaching here: the acceptance of a 
fee is an establishment of the responsibility of the 
teacher, the _ valid guarantee of his efficiency. 
What is cheaply come by is valued accordingly, 
and if there one step more important 
another in the reform of our system of Art-educa- 
tion, - is the abolition of gratuitous instruction for 
artists. 

The Academy is quite competent to fees 
for its various c and privileges; and the true 
artist would always be willing to pay for his edu- 
cation. It is very probable the number of its 
students might diminish, but this could hardly be 
considered an evil: it would lose merely those 
who prefer being taught Art for nothing, than 
paying to be taught any thing else. On the paying 
system, a few would be well instructed ; while on 

e gratuitous system, many are badly instructed ; 
—and this to the — of Art. 

This question is worthy of mature consideration, 
for its gratuitous education was the plea on which 
the Academy made its claim on the consideration 
of the State, before the Committee of the House of 
Commons* in 1836, and which it represented as 
the more than adequate return made by the Aca- 
demy to the nation, for the rooms it occupies at 
the public expense. It is certainly worth the 
enquiry, whether this return is not rather an in- 
jury, an a benefit, to the public. 

here would be comparatively little harm in the 
gratuitous ro if the system of education adopted 
were sound; if the Academy were subject to the 
supervision of a higher authority, as for instance, a 
ministry of publicinstruction, as in France ; if every 
individual professor were responsible for the man- 
ner in which his own department was conducted. 
The Royal Academy as at present constituted is 
an anomaly of the most remarkable kind: it is 
wholly irresponsible; exerts all the powers of a 
public national institution ; and at the same time, 
claims all the privileges and inviolabilities of a 
private society. 

We shall presume to make some more special 
observations on the efficiency of the Academy as a 
school of instruction, and we shall venture on 
some strictures upon the manner in which it em- 
ploys its peculiar powers as a dispenser of honours 
to the profession at large, and the accommodation 
afforded to artists for the public exhibition of their 
works. It is quite useless to say that exhibiting at 
the Royal Academy is purely at the artist’s option, 
when exhibiting in the rooms of the Academy is 
the exclusive condition on which he can obtain the 
honours of his profession. It is this exclusive pri- 
vilege of conferring degrees which renders the 
Royal Academy a public institution in reality, if 
not in name, We are incited to our remarks by 
none but the purest feeli of interest in the 
welfare of the y: e simply wish to see 
so influential an institution brought to that state 


of efficiency which shall confer the possible 
amount of benefit upon the and the 
public at . 

The principle of education in academic schools is 


identical in all academies; they differ only in the 
details of their plans, and in the degrees of effi- 
ciency with w these plans are carried out. 
Academies, as schools, are designed to supply the 
place of apprenticeship and family tuition pene 


rally. The advantage they ma for 
tuition over ivate, is wot :—Gratuitous in- 
struction, W is su to extend the useful- 
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These are the principal distinctive features of 
academic education; but it is very questionable 
whether, without; due system and an unflinchi 
adherence to it, these features are not greater evi 
than advantages. Many enlightened critics have 

ven their opinion against academies generally, 
a the circumstance of their inevitable tendency 
to hold up a icular style of Art as the great 
example of imitation. They give an undue weight 
to excellence ; they encow a fastidious 
preciseness of execution, w wholly usurps the 
place of mind and sentiment: the end of Art is 
absorbed in its means. 

_ Gratuitous education in any particular walk of 
life is sure to involve this consequence—and cer- 
tainly, in the case of the Arts, evil consequence—- 
many are urged to pursue them, to whom otherwise 
they would have offered no inducement of adoption. 
This is the case in a great degree with the sons of 
poor artists, poor from the very cause that is leading 
their sons into the same py mae They entered a 
may ig they were unfit for, because they could 
earn it, as they imagined, gratuitously. e first 
period of their education is passed among the 
marbles in the British Museum, into which they 
obtain admission almost as soon as they are strong 
enough to holda =e They have probabl 
never been to school, or, at most, to an English 
day-school, where they have learned to read and 
write. From the British Museum, which they 
attend for several years, attempting to make draw- 
ings probably of some five or six statues at farthest, 
they finally remove to the Royal Academy, into 
which they have at last obtained admission by a 
drawing, wholly or partly their own, from one of 
the ancient figures they have repeatedly copied. 
In the Academy they remain ten Bn es At the 
expiration of that term 7 | are finished artists ; 
if technically good ones, the peculiarly circum- 
scribed character of their education has probably 
rendered them incapable of applying their ability, 
and if bad ones, their case is hopeless indeed ; they 
are both useless to themselves, and to the com- 
munity at large. This is not an overdrawn picture ; 
and such cases are not remarkably few. We at- 
tribute them wholly to the system of gratuitous 
education, and the peculiar method of obtaining 
admission into the Academy. 

From the books of the Academy, it appears that 
about thirty students obtain admission annually ; 
the same number must be supposed annually to 
retire, as having finished their education, Yet how 
few of these —_ ever attain a recognised position 
as artists, and how few of these again attain dis- 
tinction; some twenty, or so, since the foundation 
of the Academy, eighty years ago! Banks, Flax- 
man, Nollekens, Bacon, Rossi, Soane, Wyatville, 
Northcote, Opie, oo Lawrence, Jackson, 
Westall, Stothard, ton, Wilkie, Constable, 
Haydon, and some others ; few of whom, however, 
can be wholly claimed by the Academy, and fewer 
still can be su prone sn gneee ses reputa- 
tion. If we ad as many more for the living artists 
of repute who have been educated at the Academy, 
we thal] have a list of some thirty or forty able 
artists educated by the Academy in a space of 
ei ay Yeates or about one in fifty or sixty of those 
- ve plodded through the routine of its classes. 
This must show one of two things—either that the 
old Continental insinuation of the inaptitude of the 
Briton for Art has a good foundation, or that the 
system of education in the Academy is inefficient 
to the last . We are not at all disposed to 
believe the er, and we therefore infer the 
a to be the case. ype ’ 

ears previous foundation o 
the Sy Twill Give almost as large a list of 
eminent names, and this at a time too, when artists 
pore pon yh By Ma, tagoond 
as at t, w van y 
to compete with eminent foreigners. 

For each of these more eminent men that we 
have coment, aps — “Seosted ty 

or sixty of very © uca' 
Gi oe dxsy WS Tate is the chet ool of the 
tuitous . This evil, however, w be 
y diminished if some of those artists 


4 oT datlon’ 6 y 
hitherto ta to pursue it; 
and our manufacturers have habitually had re- 
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in his evidence before the Committee of the House 
of Commons, already referred to, states, that he 
had repeatedly made applications to young men 
whom he knew to be in circumstances of difficulty, 
to leave Landscape Painting, and to take up Orna- 
mental Designing, for which he had offered them 
a good salary ; but he never succeeded in persuading 
any todo so. After once professing themselves to 
be artists, they would not be persuaded to descend 
to a more humble occupation ! 

Ifthe Royal Academy, as the Academy of Vienna 
and others have done, had founded a School of 
Ornamental Design as a part of its establishment, 
many students who may have felt their inability to 
excel in any of the higher departments of Art, 
might have turned their attention to Ornamental 
Art, much to their own benefit, and to the great 
improvement of manufactures generally. i 
desideratum is, however, happily now supplied by 
the foundation of the Government Schools of 
Design. 

The present number of students in the Academy 
is somewhat above 500; this is greater than 
the yearly average of about thirty new students 
would make it, because all those who obtain pre- 
miums are life-students, and the period of others is 
extended upon application. This is the principle 
of admission into the Academy:—The candidate 
may be of any nation; he presents a drawing of a 
figure, executed by himself, for the examination of 
the council, with a testimonial from an academi- 
cian or some respectable person, as to his moral 
character; his name remains concealed until after 
his admission. The first three months after his 
admission he is only a probationer; during this 
time he is obliged to make another drawing, and if 
this be equal to that first sent in, his name is en- 
rolled on the books of the Academy as a student. 
Now, for all this ceremony, utterly inadequate to 
the object designed—the exclusion of incompetent 

we would substitute simply the payment 
of fees; five, ten, or fifteen pounds, whatever it 
might be, and open the Academy indiscriminately 
to all candidates. 

A youth must have displayed some considerable 
ability for Art before his parents would venture 
upon such an annual outlay to confirm him in so 
ae a pursuit: if the authorities of the Aca- 

y ounced him incompetent he would soon 
be wi wn. The —_ of this plan is not only 
to ensure the responsibility of the Academy, but to 
deter those from clogging the profession of Art 
who — merely follow it because they could 
obtain their education gratuitously. By admitting 
all who chose to pay the fees of the Academy, 
oT gentleman would, if he wished it, be en- 
abled to procure some instruction in Art; and the 
Academy would thus educate patrons as well as 


Mr. Howard, the late secretary of the Academy, 
enumerates as follows (Minutes of Evidence, &c.) 
the advantages to be derived from studentship in 
the Royal Academy :—*‘If painting be the stu- 
yay ee yy are—the School of the Antique, 
the School of the Living Model, and the School of 
Painting ; all of which are under the superintend- 
ence of the ablest masters in the country: the use 
of Pay library of books on Art, which is con- 
tinually =; gifts and by purchase; a 
large collection ts, and some copies of the 
most celebrated pictures ; the lectures of the pro- 

; annual premiums for the best copies made 
in the painting school ; and a biennial premium for 
the best original historical painting. Any stu- 
dent obtaining the gold medal at the biennial dis- 
tribution of prizes, may become a candidate for a 
travelling studentship, which will further enable 
him to pursue his studies on the Continent, for 
three a, on a pension from the Academy. 

student in Sculpture has the benefit of the 

Schools of Design ; an irable collection of casts ; 
the library, in which are engravings from all the 
galleries of wea ot. the lectures and premiums ; 
and, in rotation, the contingent advan of being 
enabled to study on the Continent for years, 
The advantages afforded to the student in 
Architecture are the Schools of Design ; the lec- 
tures; the library, which contains all the valuable 
wate on architecture which have been published 
ere and on the Continent; annual and biennial 
premiums; and the contingent advantage of the 
travelling studentship. The school is unfortunately 
ay ae in architectural models, and merely because 
Royal Academy has no room in which to place 


them. The Society, notwithstanding, purchased a 


| ments of the Academy, by making 





fine collection of architectural casts a few P pmeng 
since which belonged to Sir T. Lawrence, an 
sented them to the British Museum, where 

are arranged in excellent light, and are available 
to all the artists of the country. 

“The students in ——_ are in nowise dis- 
tinguished from the others; the same advantages 
are open to all. An extensive collection of en- 

vings from the earliest times, which is in the 
ibrary, was purchased by the Academy, at the 
price of six hundred guineas, chiefly with a view 
to the information of this class of artists.’ 

Such is an official list of the advantages afforded 
by the Royal Academy, and these advan are 
certainly not very extraordinary ; perhaps the only 
advantage that cannot be attained almost as easily 
out of the Academy as in it, is the travelling stu- 


his | dentship, which appears to hold out to three 


of the young artists of the British dominions, the 
benefits of a foreign tour, for one of them, once in 
nine years: the Academy supports but one tra- 
velling student; and as this privilege passes in 
rotation from one class to the other, it follows of 
necessity that it sends only one of the same class 
once in nine years. The same “‘ advantages ”’ are 
not open to engravers as to all others; the engra- 
ver certainly may make use of the advan 
offered to the painter, the sculptor, and the archi- 
tect, but he cannot enjoy the travelling student- 
ship; nor has he any practical instruction in his 
profession, nor is there indeed any special instruc- 
tion whatever provided for him. Indeed, the in- 
struction provided in the Academy is of a very 
anomalous kind ; it amounts to little more than 
the permission to educate themselves in the apart- 
what use they 
of the Academy. In the 
antique school they draw from casts presented by 
one King, in rooms the donation of another. The 
Academy grants ission to use these royal gifts, 
and that they should be used was doubtless the 
intention of the donors. As instruction, 
the students are, in all the schools, left almost 
wholly to themselves. 

The lectures so prominently mentioned in Mr. 
Howard’s statement do not appear to be any cause 
for a modification of our censure; quite the con- 
trary, and we should hope that the subjoined table* 
of our academical efficiency in this respect, during 
the ten years from 1824 to 1833 inclusive, is not 


an average specimen of the ordinary activity of the 
professional staff of the Academy :— ” 


may of the pro 





Architec- 
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Painting. 
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ery bay + Professor resigned. 


t lessor ill. i Professor died. 
ak repeated ly 0 Soles S Be ges Be 
three years the secretary read for him. 





Perhaps there was never a greater evidence of 
indifference or inertness in the transactions of any 
educational body than is exhibited by this table. 

One hundred and eighty-nine lectures only, de- 
livered to 500 students in four distinct > 
in the course of ten years; and the lectures of one 
year almost literal repetitions of those of the former 
year. This is a mere form, not lecturing; how 


much can be taught of the principles of any art | © 


ee ees Ronee 0 ee i oe 
haps in any one pursuit lecturing might be made 
more useful than in another, it isin lectures on 
Art Pai > . . *,% ; tl l d i 


to exert itself in this jo ha The Academy might, 


and ought to be, a complete Art-college. We do 
not include architecture in its category of subjects; 


* Appendix to the Report, &c. already quoted. 








and it has now no occasion to 
Ornamental Design, as that oy * 
ee than the Academy could doi 

he principles of architecture have 
to do with that species of Art which is 
province of Schools of Art. The 
of architecture is a mechanical science and 
decorative part is Ornamental Art; when it 
any thing more, it is the application of 
and sculpture to architecture, and it must 
recourse to painters and sculptors to sw 
demands. Architectural ornament is g 
subject for a special class in the School of 
As architecture has nothing to do with Imi 
Formative Art, an academy for the express 
vation of this species of Art, should haye i 
to do with architecture or architects, either as 9 
school or as an assembly of honour, Art and 
architecture have but one principle in common, the 
production of effect through light and shade. it 
might of course have colour also, as it had amo 
the ancient Greeks; but these are mere 
essential principles of decoration, and 
to furniture and costume. The architects have an 


Institute, let them have a College. 
To return to the lectures: according 
hich ought 


eee ¥ six years 
and no reason is assigned for the omission; on 
architecture there was no lecture for seven 
on account of a weakness in the professor’s = 
imagine such an excuse being made for the suspen- 
sion of a course of lectures for which fees were paid ; 
—the thing is impossible. Such is the efficiency of 
charity-education. In the latter years a substitute 
was found: why is not a substitute found on all 
occasions of such interruptions to the academic 
course of studies ?—it is simply because the students 
do not pay for their education, We find the 
students of the Royal Academy, during the 
period of ten years, deprived of nearly one half 
the prescribed courses of lectures, 
Such is the amount of historical and theoretical 
instruction offered to the 500 students of 
sponsible Royal Academy of London, 
students of the responsible Ecole des 
at Paris have the benefit of the lectures 
professors, whose labours, it is to be 
the supervision of a wa' i 
gratuity on the one hand, or courteous 
on the other, will ever allow to dwindle 
occasional ceremonial. The Academy 
ever, two professorships which, we 
not yet, during its eighty years existence, 
a single lecture; these profess are 
ancient history, and ancient literature, 
only fruits hi have been a dinner 
to each of the professors. The 
ancient literature might s be 
without the very material privation 
and the professor might go to the 
a private capacity by invitation 
of office, as hitherto, and all its 
retained. 
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d amount to about 114 for the annual session, 
=, of nineteen, the average of our table) ; 
these might be delivered by eight or nine professors, 
at a cost say of 1140/., at the present rate of pay- 
ment,—a small sum in consideration of the immense 
benefit likely to arise to the Arts and artists of this 
country if such a system were to be efficiently 
carried out. Very moderate fees from each student 
would secure abundant funds for this and many 
other necessary charges; but such a sum perhaps 
might be drawn from the produce of the annual 
exhibitions, supposing gratuity to be a necessary 
feature of the Royal Academy tuition ; the sale of 
the catalogue alone, perhaps, would produce such 
asum, if only sizpence were charged instead of a 
shilling. Few would object to give sixpence for 
the catalogue, while, as long as as is charged, 
thousands are content to borrow or to go without. 

The following are the subjects which suggest 
themselves as most necessary for an Academic 
College of the Arts :— : 

1. Geometry and Perspective; one course of 
twelve lectures. , 

2. Anatomy, theoretical and practical ; one course 
of twelve lectures. si 

$. History, Ancient and British ; two courses of 
nine lectures. ; 

4. History of Art; two courses of nine lectures. 

§. Theory and Practice of Painting ; two courses 
of nine lectures. 

6. Theory of Sculpture, Metal founding, &c. ; 
one course of twelve lectures. 

7. History and Practice of Engraving ; one course 
of twelve lectures. 

8. General Archwology and Costume ; 
course of twelve lectures. 

Architecture would add aninth; but this appears 
to be all that is requisite for what we understand 
more strictly by Art, as already explained, and it 
would afford three lectures the week, during the 
session. Attendance to all the lectures bearing 
upon any particular branch of study should be 
obligatory upon the student professedly studying 
that branch. 

The practical conduct also of the schools 
in the Royal Academy equally requires reform ; 
no efficiency will ever result from the system of 
rotation visits from the academicians. The antique 
school, in which the student draws or models from 
casts, is under the direction of the Keeper of the 
Academy; but the living model school in which 
the student draws, models, or paints from the life, 
and the school of painting in which pictures are 
copied, are superintended by all the academicians 
in rotation ; it is a paid office and they are termed 
visitors. The rotation system shows that so far 
from the visitor being selected by virtue of any 
peculiar fitness to instruct, the office is looked upon 
as a mere academic prerogative, a division of 
profits. The constant change is objectionable, 
as the views of the various visitors must be occa- 
sionally so distinct as to constitute their advice a 
mere series of contradictions; and, of course, it 
must also of necessity happen, that the superin- 
tendance of the life school sometimes falls to a 
marine or landscape-painter. The rotation m 
in the Ecole des Beaux Arts at Paris is distinct 
from that of London; it is simply a relief, for the 
duty is divided between eight professors who are 
yay elected for the office on account of their 

ess, 


one 


_ Still, the rotation system, as adopted in France, 
is considered ridiculous enough by some, as the 
directions of the various teachers must be occa- 
sionally contradictory, although all are chosen by 
virtue of their eminence, either as historical painters 
or sculptors; yet how superior is this m to 
ours, which suffers landscape-painters to be the 
student’s instructors in the drawing of the human 


re, 

The state of the School of Painting some few 
years back, gives strong evidence either against the 
system or against the individuals who have super- 
intended the school. At the period for the distri- 
bution of the biennal gold m in 1843, there was 
not a single candidate for it, From which we may 
infer that there was not a single student in the 
Academy who felt himself equal to the execution 
of an original picture, even though the subject 
Were proposed to him. With the stimulus of the 
highest academic honour as his reward, with the 
assistance of the constant advice of the academj 
visitors, with every advantage offered by 


Academy, after the experience of years of academic 
e student to be 


instruction, there was not a si 
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found in the Academy who would venture to com- 
pete for its gold medal The visitors of the schools 


of this year were not inferior to those of any other 
ear; they were, in the school of painting, two 
historical painters, a genre, and a it-painter ; 
those in the life school were a ptor, a portrait- 
painter in water-colours, a landscape-painter, and 
@ nelptes who has long ceased to exhibit; the 
fault is in the system and not in the men. Its 
utter inefficiency could not be more impressively 
proclaimed than it was in the brief announcement 
of the president on the 10th of December of that 
year: “‘ that the biennial gold medal would not be 
awarded that year for the school of painting; as 
that school had ‘produced no candidate for the 
honour.”’ This fact is the best comment upon the 
president’s estimate of the efficiency of the Royal 
Academy as a school, in an attack upon the public 
press from the same chair at the annual distribution 
of prizes in the previous year, 1842. He said, ‘“‘ The 
Fine Arts are, unluckily, not among the favoured 
ursuits of the age and country; few are the 
onours, and still fewer the emoluments held out 
to their pursuers, and I lament that we find no 
desire in the public press to aid your efforts by 
enerous co-operation—to balance your demerits 
y f god merits. I had hoped that this ill-feeli 
had been finally allayed, but it is not so; it 
agpeese to have revived of late, and in a spirit more 
offensive than ever, because more striking 4 unjust. 
Our critics seem, indeed, desirous to submit the 
Arts of Great Britain to a foreign yoke; while 
every saunterer in the Vatican, and every ny 
in the Louvre, is elevated into an oracle of taste ry 
depreciating the productions of his country. This 
unjust and ungenerous hostility on the part of the 
public press must be met by corresponding exertions 
on your part, so that you may put to shame the 
illiberal assailants of your school; a school which 
may boast of producing the best artists of modern 
times—artists who have rescued this country from 
the reproach of rudeness and barbarism—artists 
who have forsaken the common-place and conven- 
one insipidity by resorting to nature and the 
tru’ a” 





As regards the accusation of an illiberal spirit 
and want of generosity in the press in this quota- 
tion, it may be fairly retorted by the press i 
the Academy,—which, of all public es, shows the 
least consideration for and courtesy to the public 
press? Perhaps if the press had a better ssase. 
tunity of examining the productions of the Eng 
School as exhibited on the wails of the Academy, 
it might be enabled to appreciate merits, which, 
with the inconvenience and jostling of a crowd, it 
is now very difficult to discover. 

A few words more about admissions and pre- 
miums, and we have done with the Royal Academy 
asa School. Until fees are adopted, without re- 
spect to age or object, the present system of admis- 
sion will doubtless be persisted in, The style, 
however, of — preferred by the Council of 
the Academy, is such that one would suppose it to 
be a committee of line e vers, whose criterion 
of excellence was the rhe = of the lines or the 
interval spaces of the lines by which the shadows 
are formed. It has frequently happened that a 
painter of ability, and some years an exhibitor in 


the Royal Academy, has had his drawi rejected 
for bane of this precise regularity of shading, 
while boys, whose e catalogue of performances 
consists solely of some half-dozen such ae 


have obtained ready admission. aa so 
nor sculptors work with the point,—why 

should the management of the int test their capa- 
bilities ? a correct outline and a perfect roundness 


may be attained without any such minute diagonal | adopt 


ela’ ion. The stump—/estompe—is largel 
used in all the other schools of Europe ; its use 

a great economy of time, and the effect of the stump 
and point combined is better than that of the point 
alone. Drawings, however, of the former class, 
require a much greater exertion of the judgment in 
their classification as to merit, than such as can be 
tested by their elaboration of line only. Sir M. A. 
Shee, when examined by the Committee of the 
House of Commons, was asked whether the Aca- 
demy ought not first to test the ability of those 
admitted into it as students; he answered, that it 
was ‘utterly impracticable.”’ Certainly under the 
system adopted by the Royal Academy it is imprac- 
ticable. A youth spends six weeks or two mon 
with more or less assistance, in making one of these 
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line elaborations; ho is admitted as a probationer, 
and the probation is to make another of theso 
dra in the Academy within three months. 
Ho produces it, and with perhaps as much assist- 
ance within the Academy as he had previously had 
without. He thus becomes a student, and well may 
Sir Martin Shee say, that here is no practicability 
of testing the students’ powers. Change, however, 
the three months into just twice as many days, with 
the precaution that the probationer has no assist- 
ance from his fellow-students, and the test of ability 
will be sufficiently practicable. 

The same defective ment prevails in the 
prize competitions of the Academy. We will close 
this portion of our remarks with an extract from 
the evidence of Mr. George Foggo:—‘‘In Paris, 
the competitions for the prizes and t the gold medals 
are in many respects better ; the means of 
mony | the unaided efforts of candidates are 
most efficient, and the award, which is not made 
till after a public exhibition for three days, is not 
left to the professors of the schools, but is confided 
to the artists who are members of the Institute 

and they are principally historical.” At the Royal 
Academy, ‘‘ the pictures, sculpture, and architeo- 
tural designs,” continues the witness, ‘‘ are executed 
by each artist, or by any of his friends, at his own 
house, It is received as the candidate’s perform- 
ance, on the recommendation of a member of the 
Royal Academy, who, as one of them told me, 


‘really can know nothing about it.’ The candi- 
dates, indeed, are ired to execute a composition 
sketch, as a proof of the efficiency of the successful 


competitor; but I believe that in no one instance 
has that only rational part of the arrangement ever 
been rendered of any importance, and I have my- 
self seen the most discreditable sketch given in, 
and successfully, as a proof of identity of talent 
with the work that obtained the prize.’ 


We will now venture some observations on the 
Academy as an assembly of honour, for as such, its 
influence on the Arts of this country is not less 
than as a school of instruction. The Academic 
body originally consisted of thirty-six members, 
which number, a very short time after the founda- 
tion of the Academy, being found insufficient, was 
raised to forty, its present amount, Forty was, 
however, probably the number originally designed, 
and from our experience hitherto, it appears to be 
considered the golden Academic number : the Aca- 
demies of Florence and Paris consist each of forty 
members. If forty be the golden number, then 
there is an end to all discussion on the subject ; but 
if we may suppose that the number is to be propor- 
tioned to the number of existing artists meriting 
distinction, the number must fluctuate according 
to the varying state of the Arts; or in other words, 
merit should be the only limitation to the attain- 
ment of the degree of an Academician, Bighty 
years ago, when there were not perhaps two hun- 
dred artists in the metropolis, forty was a large 

roportion to be distinguished by a title of honour, 
Indeed, among the original thirty-six members of 
the Academy, there were nine foreigners, two of 
whom were ladies, Angelica Kaufmann, and Mary 
Moser, afterwards Mrs, Loyd. Here is satisfactory 
evidence of sufficiency of number at that time, and 
yet a very few years afterwards we find the number 
raised to forty, by the election of Barry, Nollekens, 
Cosway, and a fourth tt, — woe 4 

ighty years have now away; num 
satiets Las in he meanwhile increased , and 
yet we have still but ry Academicians. This 
number of forty was either formerly ebsurd!y large, 
or it is now absurdly small: we are disposed to 
the latter alternative ; and we naturally ask 
why is this extraordinary limitation of numbers 
in? Is it from a fear of ha 


persisted a long 

a list ? =a let ee wh - - 
some other e. What pro 

=? al Academicians to 


do the twenty-eight 
the good painters of this country ? With a few 
exceptions, it would be very easy to select another 
twenty-eight in all respects equal, if not superior, 
to the twenty-eight of the Academy. : 

The Academy, so far from any diminu- 
tion of dignity by an increase to its members, would 
on the con . an infinitely more 

and influential body. The on of the limi- 
tation of number does not imply any necessarily 
the test of extraor- 
merit will always ensure a sufficient limita- 
tion; and we are quite sure that it is the only 
justifiable limitation: on any other principle the 
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Academy is a mere close club, and utterly unworthy 
of the sitienal confidence, The degree of Associate 
in the Academy does not in the least influence our 
argument, because, in the first place, it is a mere 
nominal rank ; an Associate has no powers, and he 
may never attain the rank of Academician. Of all 
the reforms which the Royal Academy requires, 
perhaps the abolition of the degree of late is 
the most necessary. ; 
This degree is altogether a most artful in- 
vention, for it is putting a padlock on the mouths 
of those most entitled to complain of the Aca- 
demic exclusiveness: they dare neither complain 
nor criticise, their ultimate election depending 
wholly upon the favour of the Academicians. 
If the rank of Associate be retained, his ulti- 


mate election should be a matter of certainty, | 


not of caprice; condemning an artist for years to 
the rank of Associate, while younger men are con- 
stantly preferred to him, is stamping him with the 
mark of inferiority, an indignity the Academy 
might have spared him, by abstaining in the first 
place, from electing him an Associate : the Academic 
privileges were created for the distinction of artists, 


not for their degradation. Yet the Academy will | 
have this power as long as the — rank of Asso- | 
egrees; it is further | 


ciate constitutes one of its 
demoralising to the artists themselves. The artist, 
whatever might be his ability, could not justly con- 
sider himself slighted by another artist being pre- 
ferred before him to the rank of Academician, who 
had already preceded him in the rank of Associate. 
It is the arbitrariness of this second election in the 
Academy which renders the degree of Associate so 
demoralising and obnoxious. There is considerable 
evidence bearing on this point, in the Minutes of 
the Committee of the House of Commons already 
referred to. Mr. Clint, who was an Associate for 
fourteen years, states it as his conviction, from ex- 
perience, that the two classes of Academicians and 
Associates have a most powerful tendency to demo- 
ralise each other: that one class become despots, 
and the other sycophants: that the Associate is ina 
state of vassalage, and dare not make any com- 
plaint whatever, of any grievance, lest he become a 
marked man. Mr. Clint resigned his rank as 
an Associate, considering himself, as he states, 
degraded, and compelled to resign, by artists 
being continually preferred to the rank of Acade- 
mician before him, who had been elected Associates 
after him. 

The rank of Associate, as applied to engravers, is 
still more objectionable, for they cannot become 
Academicians : their inferiority is therefore not im- 
pe only, but formally and officially announced. 

f engraving is one of the Arts which the Academy 
feels it its duty to cultivate, an engraver is entitled 
to the full honours of the Academy. Indeed, this 
exclusion is so very peculiar, that we cannot devise 
any other reason for it than that affirmed by Sir 
Robert Strange, namely, simply to ensure his 
exclusion. If engravers are admitted as members 
of the Institution at all, they should be admitted 
upon a perfect equality of rank with the other 
members; otherwise they should be wholly ex- 
cluded. Their total exclusion might be more easily 
explained than their present anomalous position : 
they might be excluded on the plea that engraving 
is not an inventive Art, and consequently has not 
that specific character which it is the fundamental 
object of the Academy to uphold. Painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, die or gem engraving, and 
watch-chasing, are more or less inventive, which 
engraving simply, is not; although an engraver 
might combine all these Arts with his own, On 
this ground, total exclusion would be infinitely 
better than the half measure at present in force, 
oo we see no reason why eminent engravers 
should not be admitted to the full honours of the 
Academy. In the Academy of France there are 
fourteen painters, eight sculptors, eight architects, 
four engravers, and six musical composers; the 
engravers are therefore more than one to four 
painters; a proportion which would at present 
admit eight engravers into our Academy. 

This regulation, it is well known, is felt by en- 
gravers as a degradation, and deservedly receives 
their most unqualified censure. Mr. J. Pye stated 
~ = ape before the House of Commons, that 

e knew no line-engraver of any weight in 
at that time (1836) who would oa his toy 
for election as an Associate, because they held it to 
bea degradation, and they felt that the Academy, 
in framing the law, put a mark of degradation on 
the Art, that is alike disgracefu’ to the Academy, 
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' and injurious to engravers in the opinion of the 
world. Mr. J. Burnet gave similar testimony, 


We now come to the most objectionable of the 
Academic powers—its capacity as the dispenser 
patronage, the arbiter of fate. The fate of almost 

| every young artist of this country depends very 
, much upon the hanging committee of the Royal 
| Academy. It is the height of absurdity to talk 
of the Royal Academy being a private institution, 
| and its exhibition, as the exhibition of an indi- 
| vidual society. 
| The title of Royal Academician is the only pro- 
| fessional distinction accessible to the British artist. 
Whether this be a real distinction or not is nothing 
to the point: its value is in the consequence ac- 
credited to it by the British public. There can be 
no doubt that it is a conventional honour of the 
most vital importance to the artist; is looked upon 
| as the most infallible evidence of ability and consi- 
| deration by the nation at large; and ensures the 
| reference both of aristocratic and public patronage. 
| The mass would sooner employ an Academician of 
| the most ordinary capacity, than any comparatively 
unknown artist, whatever might be his powers. 
This rank, therefore, does not confer mere private 
privileges, but substantial general powers, because 
the degree of R.A. confers national rank, and it is 
therefore a national degree. The Academy conse- 
uently is, on this score alone, a Public Institution, 
ifon no other. It has certainly all the powers of a 
public institution, and great powers too, not by its 
own virtues, but by public convention; and with 
all this, it is irresponsible ! 

Every artist, therefore, who is desirous of success, 
and is ambitious of the consideration of his country- 
men, must endeavour to procure the favourable 
opinion of the Academy to secure it. This is in 
itself a very serious necessity, but the mode in 
which this favour can only procured, renders 
this peculiar power of the Academy as an i - 
sible institution, tyrannical and odious in the hig 
degree. There is but one course of proceeding— 
an artist must become contributor to the annual 
exhibitions of the Academy, for that is the condi- 
tion of election to the re, step of associate, 
but his power of exhibiting depends wholly upon 
the caprice of the hanging committee of the Academy 
for the time being, that is, three of the members of 
the forty ; not upon the council, be it observed, but 
upon the hanging committee ; for the committee 
does not hang many more than one half of the 
pictures passed by the council, but selects from 
these at discretion : the plea of this is want of room. 
; Le am paper > rising —— of England 

epends in a ve at degree upon the caprice or 
the capacity of three Acctentalons, and this be- 
cause there is only a limited space for the exhibition 
of its productions within the privileged apartments 
of a professedly private —_— This is surely but 
a paltry base for a National School of Art to rest 
on ; but it is happily unique. 

As long as the Academicians have room for the 
hanging of their own pictures,—will they make any 
serious effort to procure more? The experience of 
the last quarter of a century would appear to say, 
certainly not !—for this plea of the want of room has 
been year after year reiterated with the most placid 
indifference imaginable. Let the Academy look to 
this in time, or the pressure from without may 
accomplish uncourteously what it might perform of 
its own accord iously, and save itself from a 
lesson, and the odium of a narrow-minded selfishness 
at once. 

It is just ible, and no more, that the hanging 
committee does select the better portion the 
pictures passed by the council (to say nothing of 
the manner in which the council may have per- 
formed its duty); but the present year we have 
pretty good evidence that this has not been the 
case, for who can look round the walls of the 
Academy without feelings of t, when informed 
that pictures by Alexander Johnston, Tenniel, Le 
Jeune, Millais, and E. A. Goodall, were rejected 
for want of room. 

_ Considering the prestige of the Academy, the 
influence of the Academic degree, and the only 
means of pant that degree, it is the imperative 
duty of the Academy to hang all pictures passed 
for exhibition by the council; and if the present 
rooms are not large enough for the purpose, and 
there is no reason why they should be, it is the 
duty of the Academy to procure or build others. 
Many more pictures might be exhibited even at the 
present rooms, if low screens were fitted up in the 








central parts for the di 


tures , of the very 
ited » & Mange Proportion of the number exe 


Looking at this subject in its proper li 
of | everything seems to depend om the rhe 


to procure sufficient room for th pictures 
worthy of exhibition by the counell would 
be the most important duty of the Acodany; ¢ te 
é ly, as the present ion is wholly 
inadequate, the Academy is bound to find it else. 
where. And it is only a narrow-minded selfish 
= that can thus persist in continuing a system 
y which so many worthy fellow-artists are 


doomed to disappointment and despair. It iw) 
late now to shoal Sgnenste, for this com: ini = 
been reiterated over and over again, and Acade- 
micians are both veer 4 and as a as 
well aware of its justice as the | o-md vette 
selves. It woul uire no great outlay to erect 
a 7. suitable building, and the disbursement 
would be very soon recovered, as a consequence of 
the hearty approval of the public. The Academy 
certainly owes the profession this ion : 
it derives its income from the exhibition, not of its 
own productions only, but of those of the British 
School at large. The contributions of the Acade. 
micians form only a small numerical proportion of 
the attraction of the exhibition, though doubtless 
a very essential portion as far as the merit of the 
productions themselves goes. In the present exhi- 
tion of 1474 works of Art, the Academy contributes 
165 only, including the works of the Associates, 
And we venture to assert, that if the exhibition 
consisted of these Ly seems goo only, there would 
be a very material falling off from the average re- 
ceipts at the doors. That the Academy 

for its income as much upon the labours of those 
without, as of those within its doors, is incontest- 
able, and they are entitled to a due share of its con- 
sideration. A consideration, which ires no 
other service of the Academy than that ‘ 
but hanging well, such works as the council of the 
Academy may conscientiously pronounce to be 
worthy of exhibition under its auspices. 

If the Academy still persist in following the 
beaten track of bygone times, we know but of one 
course, and that not a very impracticable one, in the 

wer of the artists, to convince it of its error, 

e lamp will not burn without its oil, and even 
the Academy would find its antiquated re 
perform its accustomed routine but sluggishly, 
an inadequate supply of its motive pow Ex. 
hibition Fund. The Academy has long refused to 
give a place to the —— of the British artists 
on its walls,—let the British artists now turn the 
tables upon the Academy, and wholly withhold 
their works from its exhibition ! 

The “ Free Exhibition” has taught them how 
its want can be supplied ; though a sub itute would 
not be a second time required, for epee ot 
riment would teach even the Royal — 
it is in mutual aid and co-operation that all our 
best interests are vested, and that every monopoly, 
however bolstered and ancient, must at last give 
way to the current of the tide of the common 

We will now draw our complaints to a close for 
this once (our subject is a fruitful one, and may be 


recurred to), with the following summary of grier- 
ances paul se leading objections to pala 
stitution of ge ay Academy Pape ~ 
de facto a ic, and consequently ° 
“etom tees - monet the vege te ast 
with all the advantages of a pu institution ; ¢ ‘ 
it is utterly inefficient as a school of instruction 
that the number of its members is aaas 
the present demands of society ; that be nes 
Associate is mischievous and demoralising vo 
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the national exhibition ’ os British 
derives a t portion of its resources Si 
vou exhibition by the labours of the British ant 
for whom it shows neither respect nor consideration 
that is management throughout is . ay 
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-stality of monopoly, turned to the prejudice rather 
— the benefit of "he British School of Art. : We 
are, however, well aware that among its fatalities, 
a most facile indifference to complaints is not 
one of the least prominent: but this has not with- 
held our complaint—twhere there is security there 
is danger ; and thisis buta trifling tribute we bestow 
in evidence of our sincere interest in the ScHoois 
or ART IN ENGLAND, 
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ON THE APPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE 
TO THE FINE AND USEFUL ARTS, 





PHOTOGRAPHY.—SECOND PART. 


Licut, or some subtile agency associated with it, 
we have shown in our former paper, is capable of 
producing remarkable chemical ch » almost 
instantaneously, upon some compounds of silver 
and peculiarly constituted agents, which are sin- 
gularly distinguished from most other bodies by 
striking physical and chemical properties. To 
insure a high degree of sensitiveness to the solar 
influences, it is necessary that the balance of che- 
mical affinity should be nicely suspended between 
two dissimilar actions, so that any external excite- 
ment, whether of light, or heat, or electricity, 
should directly determine towards one of them. 
Upon this principle depends the high sensibility of 
the Daguerreotype plates, and of those preparations 
which we have already described. As far as our 
experience at present goes, there are but one or 
two processes, beyond those already mentioned, 
which possess the required delicacy for the Camera 
Obscura. Of these, the most interesting is the 
Ferrocyanotype. This — consists in washin 
paper, upon which, in the manner already poin 
out, iodide of silver has been spread, with a mode- 
rately strong solution of the ferrocyanate of potas- 
sium—the yellow prussiate of potash of commerce. 
The paper is placed in the Camera in a moist 
state, and, in a wee short space of time, a well- 
defined image is developed, which, when the 
paper is carefully prepared, exhibits strong con- 
trasts in the lights and shadows. The method 
which has been found most effective for securing 
this variety of sun-pictures from alteration by sub- 
sequent exposure, is to wash them with moderately 
strong ammonia, and then with pure water. The 
uncertainty, however, which has attended the 
fixation of this very charming class of Photographs, 
has prevented this process from being so generall 
employed, as it would otherwise be, from its hig 
sensibility. There can be little doubt, but an 
industrious experimentalist, ing an ordinary 
amount of chemical knowledge, would in a short 
time discover some method by which al] uncer- 
tainty in this respect might be removed. 

In a communication made to the Royal Society, 
and printed in their Transactions, in 1840,* the 
author pointed out the curious, and until that 
time, unobserved fact, that the vapour of mercury, 
which acts so peculiarly upon an iodised silyer 
plate, was condensed in a similar manner upon 
a variety of argentiferous preparations spread over 
paper, and that, in some instances, the results were 
very beautiful, particularly when bromide of silver 
was employed. 

As the process is an easy one, and capable of being 
considerably improved, we shall presently describe 
it. Itis at the same time highly instructive, as illus- 
trating the very curious phenomena which dimly 
indicate the exertion of some force, or principle, 
which is in its action different from any of the 
modes of physical power with which we are ac- 
quainted—a property of determining the deposition 
of ponderable matter upon a ‘ace which has 
previously been exposed to radiant influences, in 
such an order that each thickness of deposit bears 
an exact relation to the heliographic power which 
has been exercised upon eac part, The action 
appears to be rather mechanical than chemical, 
and is in some unknown way connected with those 
radiations from the surfaces of material bodies, 
which have particularly claimed our attention in 
the article on Thermography.¢ To the general 
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reader, these minute phenomena may not a 
to possess much interest, but, upon cunsiderstion, 
it will wt pme that ag vv some of the most 
ae questions in physics, and the reflective 
at once discover that our future advances in 
the development of Nature’s secrets, and in the 
application of her truths, depend almost entirely 
upon a searching scrutiny into the operation of 
powers which, in the present state of science, we 
are compelled to as occult, A peculiar 
power of radiation bel to every variety of 
colour, and in the disposition of the rays which 
ng the eye in the lustre and beauty of the 
owers of the field, and the ever-changing hues 
of the forest tree, an order of ent is evi- 
dent, which regulates the powers of those solar 
influences, changing with each change of season, 
and thus aiding most materially the growth of the 
lant, and the production of its fruit and seed. In 
like manner, every body in nature is under the 
influence of those er ao radiations, and are 
themselves centres of actinic action. The process 
to which we have referred is as follows :—paper 
is, in the first place, washed over with a solution 
of 20 grains of the bromide of potassium, dissolved 
in one fluid ounce of distilled water ; and secondly, 
when dry, a wash of a solution of nitrate of silver, 
in the proportion of 100 grains to the ounce of 
water. It is necessary that the papers should be 
prepared but a short time previously to their use. 
aving placed one of these papers in the focus of 
the Camera, with the ordinary precautions of mani- 
pulation, it should be ex d to the solar influences, 
as radiated from the object we desire to copy, for a 
few seconds only. the time, of course, varying with 
the quantity of light. The screen being closed, the 
paper, with its dormant image, is to be removed in 
the dark, and placed in the mercurial box employed 
for the Daguerreotype, and the mercury must be 
J volatilised, at a temperature not exceedin: 
90° Fahr. After a few minutes, a faint image wi 
be seen to show itself: the source of heat must 
now be removed, and the picture carefully watched. 
The impression gradually deepens from the in- 
creased accumulation of mercury, and when a good 
and decided effect is produced, it must be instantly 
removed from the vapour box. This is necessary, 
as by a prolonged exposure to the volatilising metal 
the whole surface is liable to darken. The best 
mode of securing this kind of Photograph, is to 
plunge the paper into a weak solution of the hypo- 
sulphite of soda, and after it has remained in it for 
ten or fifteen minutes, to remove it to a vessel 
containing poy of clean water, to which a small 
quantity of the mucilage of gum-arabic has been 
added. When dried, these pictures are very per- 
manent, 

It has long been desired that some process should 
be discovered, by which pictures with correct lights 
and shadows should be produced by one operation. 
In all the processes which we have described, the 
first impressions are of a negative character (as 
those P “~~ hs in which the lights are repre- 
sented by shadows and the contrary, have been 
called), and it is necessary to take a copy from 
this negative one to produce a positive, as has been 
already described and illustrated in the former 
article. Although no process has been discovered 
which proves eufciently sensitive for any of those 

urposes requiring rapid action, we are in posses- 

in of oa or = Vheochy beautiful pictures of 
any architectural details may be produced, and 
which give copies of botanical specimens, or of 
engravings, with a re beauty and fidelity. 
Several modifications of this process have been 
introduced, but we must confine our attention to 
that which gives the best results. 5 

Good letter- is washed over, on one side — 
with water ahth acidulated with nitric d 
5 drops of acid to 2 ounces, or a wine-glass full of 
water. This wash is to be allowed to dry, and 
then a solution of the muriate of s, 20 
of the salt to an ounce of water, — ually 
on the same side. is second application being 
dry, the surface is to be very evenly washed over 
with a silver solution, of grains of nitrate 
of silver to one ounce of water, and immediately 
exposed to bright sunshine. By this exposure, the 
surface is rapidly darkened, but it frequently hap- 

s, from causes over which the best manipulator 

as but little control, that the darkening does not, 
in the first instance, produce uniformity. When 
the paper is nearly dry, it is to be washed with the 
silver solution a second time, and again exposed to 
solar action. In ashort period the whole surface 
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exhibits a coating which is uniformly of a chocolate- 
brown colour. hen this condition is produced, 
the paper should be placed between folds of blotting 
paper and prese in the dark, and as much as 
possible from the action of the air, for use. Pa: 
thus prepared, if kept with care, do not lose their 
sensibility to the exciting agents for several weeks, 
To use this darkened paper, we must have a 
solution of the iodide of potassium in the proportion 
of 40 grains of the salt to one ounce of water, or, 
still better, of 60 grains of the iodide of ba: , to 
which, {weer | to use, a drop of diluted sulphuric 
acid has been added. This solution is to be applied 
plentifully upon the prepared paper, which being 
— out smoothly on a plate of glass, is to be 
P in the Camera Obseura. The time required 
to produce a well-defined picture, varies with the 
—eagen And radiation, from fifteen to thirty minutes. 
The ordinary copies of leaves by juxtaposition is 
effected in good sunshine in a few minutes, These 
pictures are fixed by first well washing them in 
water, and then with a solution of hyposulphite of 
soda, or of ammonia. There is a peculiar charm 
about these directly positive pictures which none 
of those produced by the secondary process possess ; 
they are free from those imperfections which arise 
from the fact, that in copying from the negative 


picture we actually co’ e texture of the paper 
and they have greater s ess of outline. Could 
a higher degree of sensibility be secured, an im- 


— and — — would be made to 
our Photographic know " 

Sir John Herschel, to whom we are indebted for 
scientific researches of the most refined character 
and of the highest value, took up the subject of the 
chemical influences of the sun’s rays, and he has 
added to our knowledge of sensitive agents, and of 
the peculiar mode of action of the solar rays, by 
the publication of a series of most ingenious experi- 
ments and philosophical deductions therefrom, 
Among the processes discovered by this most 
talented investigator, we must particularly notice 
the Chrysotype and the Cyanotype. 

The Chrysotype consists in washing paper with 
a solution of the ammonia-citrate of iron, which 
should be about the colour of ordinary my ae 
The paper, when dry, is of a yellow colour, having 
a slight tendency to brown. It will keep well ina 
portfolio, and is always ready for use. It should be 
explained, that the ammonia-citrate of iron is a 
salt of the peroxide of iron, and that these per- 
oxides, when exposed to sunshine in contact with 
organic matter, are rapidly reduced to a lower 
degree of oxidation, becoming, in fact, protoxides, 
The salts of the peroxides of iron produce no imme- 
diate effect upon any of the solutions of gold or 
silver, but those of the protoxides directly precipi- 
tate these metals. Consequently, if a piece of t 
Chrysotype paper is exposed, partly covered, to 
sunshine, this conversion of the peroxide into the 
protoxide takes place, and the paper —y slight] 
in colour, becoming rather paler over the ex 
parts. If we now wash it with a solution of 
chloride of gold, we have an immediate revival of 
gold, and a picture of a rich le colour is the 
result, which is readily ren permanent by 
being washed with a weak solution of the iodide of 
potassium, and then in clean water. 

The Cyanotype, which includes a great number 
of very interesting varieties, differs from the Chry- 
sotype only in the application of the prussiate of 
potash instead of the solution Ld ig ty which an 
intensely blue aon Sa . Ki tony | 

rocesses may be employ procure p 0 
aon ~~ which are capable of being eupeapenss 
in the Photographic copying frame. ey are 80 
exceedingly simple, the results are so certain, the 
delineations so perfect, and the general character so 
interesting, that they recommend themselves, par- 
ticularly to ladies, and to those travellers who, 

h not able to bestow much attention or time 

on the subject, desire to obtain accurate representa. 

tions of the botany of a district, We have seen 

specimens of the British Algw executed by a lady, 
the Cyanotype process, that are remarkable 

e extreme with which even the most at- 
tenuated tencrils of the marine —= are copied. 

The Cyanotype may be varied by using 
the red prussiate of potash on the paper in the first 
place, and a protosalt of iron, as the sulphate, 
after ex . 

The also admits of several modifica- 
Indeed. th 


remarkable properties in connection 
influences, which are well deserving of a closer 
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Academy is a mere close club, and utterly unworthy | 
of the aitienel confidence. The degree of Associate | 
in the Academy does not in the least influence our 
argument, because, in the first place, it is a mere 
nominal rank ; an Associate has no powers, and he 
may never attain the rank of Academician. Of all 
the reforms which the Royal Academy requires, | 
perhaps the abolition of the degree of iate is | 
the most necessary. d 

This degree is altogether a most artful in- 
vention, for it is putting a padlock on the mouths 
of those most entitled to complain of the Aca- | 
demic exclusiveness: they dare neither complain | 
nor criticise, their ultimate election depending | 
wholly upon the favour of the Academicians. 
If the rank of Associate be retained, his ulti- 
mate election should be a matter of certainty, 
not of caprice; condemning an artist for years to 
the rank of Associate, while younger men are con- | 
stantly preferred to him, is stamping him with the | 
mark of inferiority, an indignity the Academy 
might have spared him, by abstaining in the first | 
place, from electing him an Associate : the Academic | 
privileges were created for the distinction of artists, | 
not for their degradation. Yet the Academy will | 
have this power as long as the present rank of Asso- | 
ciate constitutes one of its degrees; it is further 
demoralising to the artists themselves. The artist, | 
whatever might be his ability, could not justly con- 
sider himself slighted by another artist being pre- 
ferred before him to the rank of Academician, who 
had already preceded him in the rank of Associate. 
It is the arbitrariness of this second election in the 
Academy which renders the degree of Associate so 
demoralising and obnoxious. There is considerable 
evidence bearing on this point, in the Minutes of 
the Committee of the House of Commons already 
referred to. Mr. Clint, who was an Associate for 
fourteen years, states it as his conviction, from ex- 
perience, that the two classes of Academicians and 
Associates have a most,powerful tendency to demo- 
ralise each other: that one class become despots, 
and the other sycophants: that the Associate is ina 
state of vassalage, and dare not make any com- 
plaint whatever, of any grievance, lest he become a 
marked man. Mr. Clint resigned his rank as 
an Associate, considering himself, as he states, 
degraded, and compelled to resign, by artists 
being continually preferred to the rank of Acade- 
mician before him, who had been elected Associates 
after him. 

The rank of Associate, as applied to engravers, is 
still more objectionable, for they cannot become 
Academicians : their inferiority is therefore not im- 
= only, but formally and officially announced. 

f engraving is one of the Arts which the Academy 
feels it its duty to cultivate, an engraver is entitled 
to the full honours of the Academy. Indeed, this 
exclusion is so very peculiar, that we cannot devise 
any other reason for it than that affirmed by Sir 
Robert Strange, namely, simply to ensure his 
exclusion. If engravers are admitted as members 
of the Institution at all, they should be admitted 
upon a perfect equality of rank with the other 
members; otherwise they should be wholly ex- 
cluded. Their total exclusion might be more easily 
explained than their present anomalous position : 
they might be excluded on the plea that engraving 
is not an inventive Art, and consequently has not 
that specific character which it is the fundamental 
object of the omen hag uphold, Painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, die or gem engraving, and 
watch-chasing, are more or less inventive, which 
engraving simply, is not; although an engraver 
might combine all these Arts with his own. On 
this ground, total exclusion would be infinitely 
better than the half measure at present in force, 
o—_ we see no reason why eminent engravers 
should not be admitted to the full honours of the 
Academy. In the Academy of France there are 
fourteen painters, eight sculptors, eight architects, 
four engravers, and six musical composers; the 
engravers are therefore more than one to four 
painters; a proportion which would at present 
admit eight engravers into our Academy. 

This regulation, it is well known, is felt by en- 
gravers as a degradation, and deservedly receives 
their most unqualified censure. Mr. J. ye stated 
in his evidence before the House of Commons, that 
he knew no line-engraver of any weight in London 
at that time (1836) who would ‘set his name down 
for election as an Associate, because they held it to 
- sein, and they felt that the Academy, 

ing the law, put a mark of degradation on 
the Art, that is alike disgraceful to the Academy, 
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and injurious to engravers in the opinion of the 
world. Mr. J. Burnet gave similar testimony, 


We now come to the most objectionable of the 
Academic powers—its capacity as the di 0 
patronage, the arbiter of fate. The fate of almost 
every young artist of this country depends very 
woe | upon the hanging committee of the Royal 


| Academy. It is the height of absurdity to talk 


of the Royal Academy being a — institution, 
and its exhibition, as the exhibition of an indi- 
vidual society. 

The title of Royal Academician is the only pro- 
fessional distinction accessible to the British artist. 
Whether this be a real distinction or not is nothing 
to the point: its value is in the consequence ac- 
credited to it by the British public. There can be 
no doubt that it is a conventional honour of the 
most vital importance to the artist ; is looked upon 
as the most infallible evidence of ability and consi- 
deration by the nation at large; and ensures the 

reference both of aristocratic and public patronage. 
he mass would sooner employ an Academician of 
the most ordinary capacity, than any comparatively 
unknown artist, whatever might be his powers. 
This rank, therefore, does not confer mere private 


| privileges, but substantial general powers, because 


the degree of R.A. confers national rank, and it is 
therefore a national degree. The Academy conse- 

uently is, on this score alone, a Public Institution, 
ifon no other. It has certainly all the powers of a 
public institution, and great powers too, not by its 
own virtues, but by public convention; and with 
all this, it is irresponsible ! 

Every artist, therefore, who is desirous of success, 
and is ambitious of the consideration of his country- 
men, must endeavour to procure the favourable 
opinion of the Academy to secure it. This is in 
itself a very serious necessity, but the mode in 
which this favour can only procured, renders 
this peculiar power of the Academy as an i n- 
sible institution, tyrannical and odious in the highest 
degree. There is but one course of proceeding— 
an artist must become contributor to the annual 
exhibitions of the Academy, for that is the condi- 
tion of election to the preliminary step of associate, 
but his power of exhibiting depends wholly upon 
the caprice of the hanging committee of the Academy 
for the time being, that is, three of the members of 
the forty ; not upon the council, be it observed, but 
upon the hanging committee ; for the committee 
does not hang many more than one half of the 
pictures passed by the council, but selects from 
these at discretion : the plea of this is want of room, 

The fate, therefore, of the rising school of England 
depends in a very great degree upon the caprice or 
the capacity of three Academicians, and this be- 
cause there is only a limited space for the exhibition 
of its productions within the privileged apartments 
of a professedly private aeey This is surely but 
a paltry base for a National School of Art to rest 
on ; but it is happily unique. 

As long as the Academicians have room for the 
hanging of their own pictures,—will they make any 
serious effort to procure more? The experience of 
the last quarter of a century would appear to say, 
certainly not !—for this plea of the want of room has 
been year after year reiterated with the most placid 
indifference imaginable. Let the Academy look to 
this in time, or the pressure from without may 
accomplish uncourteously what it might perform of 
its own accord iously, and save itself from a 
lesson, and the odium of a narrow-minded selfishness 
at once. 

It is just ible, and no more, that the hanging 

committee does select the better portion of the 
pictures passed by the council (to say nothing of 
the manner in which the council may have per- 
formed its duty); but the present year we have 
pretty good evidence that this has not been the 
case, for who can look round the walls of the 
Academy without feelings of regret, when informed 
that pictures by Alexander Johnston, Tenniel, Le 
Jeune, Millais, and E. A. Goodall, were rejected 
for want of room. 
_ Considering the prestige of the Academy, the 
influence of the Academic degree, and the only 
means of aye that degree, it is the imperative 
duty of the Academy to hang ail pictures 


A. I 
for exhibition by the council; and if the present 


rooms are not large enough for the purpose, and 
there is no reason why they should io. it is the 
duty of the Academy to procure or build others. 
Many more pictures might be exhibited even at the 


present rooms, if low screens were fitted up in the 





central parts for the disposal of the 
ictures : Very small 
ited? * ‘878° Proportion of the number eri, 


Looking at this subject in its proper jj 


f | everything seems to depend upon the 


to procure sufficient room for the pi 
worthy of exhibition by the would 
be the most important duty of the Academy, to 
accordingly, as the present ion is wi and 
inadequate, the Academy is bound to find nay 
where. And it is only a narrow-minded selfish 
= that can thus persist in continuing g 

y which so many worthy fellow-artists are a 
doomed to disappointment and despair, Jt is too 
late now to plead ignorance, for this int has 
been reiterated over and over again, and the Acade 
micians are both individually and as a a 
well aware of its justice as the Leslee . 
selves. It woul uire no great outlay to erect 
a very suitable building, and the disbursement 
would be very soon recovered, as & consequence of 
the hearty approval of the public. The Academy 
certainly owes the profession this accommodation - 
it derives its income from the exhibition, not of its 
own productions only, but of those of the British 
School at large. The contributions of the Acade. 
micians form only a small numerical proportion of 
the attraction of the exhibition, though doubtless 
a very essential portion as far as the merit of the 
productions themselves goes. In the present exhi- 
tion of 1474 works of Art, the Academy contributes 
165 only, including the works of the Associates 
And we venture to assert, that if the exhibition 
consisted of these 165 productions only, there would 
be a very material falling off from the average re. 
ceipts at the doors. That the Academy depends 
for its income as much upon the labours of those 
without, as of those within its doors, is incontest- 
able, and they are entitled to a due share of its con- 
sideration. A consideration, which ires no 
other service of the Academy than that ing, 
but hanging well, such works as the council of the 
Academy may conscientiously pronounce to be 
worthy of exhibition under its auspices, 

If the Academy still persist in ing the 
beaten track of bygone times, we know but of one 
course, and that not a very impracticable one, in the 

wer of the artists, to convince it of its error. 

he lamp will not burn without its oil, and even 
the haodamny would find its antiquated machine 
perform its accustomed routine but sluggishly, 
an inadequate supply of its motive Ee 
hibition Fund. The Academy has long refused to 
give a place to the woe of the British artists 
on its walls,—let the British artists now tum the 
tables upon the Academy, and wholly withhold 
their works from its exhibition ! 

The ‘ Free Exhibition” has taught them how 
its want can be supplied ; though a sub would 
not be a second time required, for this single 
riment would teach even the Royal 
it is in mutual aid and co-operation that all our 
best interests are vested, and that every monopoly, 
however bolstered and ancient, must at last give 
way to the current of the tide the common good. 

e will now draw our complaints toads & 
this once (our subject is a fruitful one, and may 

to), with the following summary of griev- 
ances :—Our leading objections to the ry ms 
stitution of the Royal Academy = “ 
de facto a public, and consequent! — 
stitution, but that it has all the leges ; _— 
with all the advantages of a pu 
it is utterly inefficient as a of ; 
that the number of its memt 
the present demands of society ; that : 
Associate is — and ey 
peculiar law relating to engrav 
offensive; that it has the entire and ier 
control of an exhibition, which, by the virtall 
its regulation as an assembly of ee that it 
the national exhibition ¥ _ British et 
i rtion of its resources 

derives a great po the labours of the British artist, 
very exhibition by M consideration ; 
for whom it shows — a edi : by 
that is managemen ; 
an illiberality and exclusiveness ond ae 
ance with the spirit of rage consequently it- 
is a pri monopoly 
volving the British School of Art in the attest 
evils of all monopolies. 


ers for good, which D 
fn inactivity, or when roused into 





ry 





sill 
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atality of monopoly, turned to the prejudice rather 
{italithic benefit of the British School of Art. We 
are, however, well aware that among its fatalities, 
a most facile indifference to complaints is not 
one of the least prominent: but this has not with- 
held our complaint—twhere there is security there 
is danger ; and this is but a trifling tribute we bestow 
in oviaence of our sincere interest in the ScHooLs 
or ART IN ENGLAND, 


June 7, 1848, CuLTor, 


—¢——. 


ON THE APPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE 
TO THE FINE AND USEFUL ARTS, 





PHOTOGRAPHY.—SECOND PART. 


Licut, or some subtile agency associated with it, 
we have shown in our former paper, is capable of 
producing remarkable chemical ch , almost 
instantaneously, upon some compounds of silver 
and peculiarly constituted agents, which are sin- 
gularly distinguished from most other bodies by 
striking physical and chemical properties. To 
insure a high degree of sensitiveness to the solar 
influences, it is necessary that the balance of che- 
mical affinity should be nicely suspended between 
two dissimilar actions, so that any external excite- 
ment, whether of light, or heat, or electricity, 
should directly determine towards one of them. 
Upon this principle depends the high sensibility of 
the Daguerreotype plates, and of those pre tions 
which we have already described. As far as our 
experience at present goes, there are but one or 
two processes, beyond those already mentioned, 
which possess the required delicacy for the Camera 
Obscura. Of these, the most interesting is the 
Ferrocyanotype. This process consists in washin 
paper, upon which, in the manner already poin 
out, iodide of silver has been spread, with a mode- 
rately strong solution of the ferrocyanate of potas- 
sium—the yellow prussiate of potash of commerce. 
The paper is placed in the Camera in a moist 
state, and, in a very short space of time, a well- 
defined image is dovieanl which, when the 
paper is carefully prepared, exhibits strong con- 
trasts in the lights and shadows. The method 
which has been found most effective for securing 
this variety of sun-pictures from alteration by sub- 
sequent exposure, is to wash them with moderately 
strong ammonia, and then with pure water. The 
uncertainty, however, which has attended the 
fixation of this very charming class of Photographs, 
has prevented this process from being so generall 
employed, as it would otherwise be, from its high 
sensibility. There can be little doubt, but an 
industrious experimentalist, ing an ordinary 
amount of chemical knowledge, would in a short 
time discover some method by which all uncer- 
tainty in this respect might be removed. 

Ina communication made to the Royal Society, 
and printed in their Transactions, in 1840,* the 
author pointed out the curious, and until that 
time, unobserved fact, that the vapour of mercury, 
which acts so peculiarly upon an iodised silyer 
plate, was condensed in a similar manner upon 
a variety of argentiferous preparations spread over 
paper, and that, in some instances, the results were 
very beautiful, particularly when bromide of silver 
was employed, 

As the process is an easy one, and capable of being 
ey improved, we shall presently describe 
it. Itis at the same time highly instructive, as illus- 
trating the very curious pov deems which dimly 
indicate the exertion of some force, or principle, 
which is in its action different from any of the 
modes of physical power with which we are ac- 
quainted—a property of determining the deposition 
of ponderable matter upon a surface which has 
previously been exposed to radiant influences, in 
such an order that each thickness of deposit bears 
an exact relation to the heliographic power which 
has been exercised upon each part. The action 
appears to be rather mechanical than chemical, 
and is in some unknown way connected with those 
radiations from the surfaces of material bodies, 
which have particularly claimed our attention in 
the article on Thermography.¢ To the general 

* On the Influence of Iodine in rendering several tine 
Compounds spread 
Robert Hunt. Phil. Trove besa * Tight, Ee, ad 
t 4rt-Union Journal for March, 
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reader, these minute phenomena may not a 

to possess much interest, but, upon p Br Ros na 

it will be found that they involve some of the most 

important questions in physics, and the reflective 
at once discover that our future advances in 


the development of Nature’s secrets, and in the | th 


application of her truths, depend almost entirely 
upon a searching scrutiny into the operation of 
powers which, in the present state of science, we 
are compelled to as occult. A i 
power of radiation to every variety of 
colour, and in the disposition of the rays which 
"noone the eye in the lustre and beauty of the 

owers of the field, and the ever-changing hues 
of the forest tree, an order of ent is evi- 
dent, which regulates the powers of those solar 
influences, changing with each change of season, 
and thus aiding most materially the growth of the 
eae and the production of its fruit and seed. In 
like manner, every body in nature is under the 
influence of those mysterious radiations, and are 
themselves centres of actinic action. The process 
to which we have referred is as follows :—paper 
is, in the first place, washed over with a solution 
of 20 grains of the bromide of potassium, dissolved 
in one fluid ounce of distilled water ; and secondly, 
when dry, a wash of a solution of nitrate of silver, 
in the proportion of 100 grains to the ounce of 
water. It is necessary that the papers should be 
prepared but a short time previously to their use. 

aving placed one of these papers in the focus of 

the Camera, with the ordinary precautions of mani- 
pulation, it should be ex d to the solar influences, 
as radiated from the object we desire to copy, for a 
few seconds — the time, of course, varying with 
the quantity of light. The screen being closed, the 
paper, with its dormant image, is to be removed in 
the dark, and placed in the mercurial box employed 
for the Daguerreotype, and the mercury must be 
— volatilised, at a temperature not exceedin 
90° Fahr. After a few minutes, a faint image will 
be seen to show itself: the source of heat must 
now be removed, and the picture carefully watched. 
The impression gradually deepens from the in- 
creased accumulation of mercury, and when a good 
and decided effect is produced, it must be instantly 
removed from the vapour box. This is necessary, 
as by a prolonged exposure to the volatilising metal 
the whole surface is liable to darken. The best 
mode of securing this kind of Photograph, is to 
plunge the paper into a weak solution of the hypo- 
sulphite of soda, and after it has remained in it for 
ten or fifteen minutes, to remove it to a vessel 
containing lo of clean water, to which a small 
quantity of the mucilage of gum-arabic has been 
added. When dried, these pictures are very per- 
manent. 

It has long been desired that some process should 
be discovered, by which pictures with correct lights 
and shadows should be produced by one operation. 
In all the processes which we have described, the 
first impressions are of a negative character (as 
those Photographs in which the lights are repre- 
sented by po and the contrary, have been 
called), and it is necessary to take a copy from 
this negative one to produce a positive, as has been 
already described and illustrated in the former 
article. Although no process has been discovered 
which proves euficienty sensitive for any of those 

urposes requiring rapid action, we are in posses- 
aon of on or more whereby beautiful pictures of 
any architectural details may be produced, and 
which give copies of botanical specimens, or of 
engravings, with a ae beauty and fidelity. 
Several modifications this process have 
introduced, but we must confine our attention to 
that which gives the best results. . 

Good letter-paper is washed over, on one side only, 
with water slightly acidulated with nitric acid, 
5 drops of acid to 2 ounces, or a wine-glass full of 
water. This wash is to be allowed to dry, and 
then a solution of the muriate of barytes, 20 grains 
of the salt to an ounce of water, — sWass 
on the same side. This second application 
dry, the surface is to be very evenly washed over 
with a silver solution, of grains of nitrate 
of silver to one ounce of water, and immediately 
exposed to bright sunshine. By this exposure, the 
surface is rapidly darkened, but it frequently hap- 

s, from causes over which the best manipulator 

as but little control, that the darkening does not, 
in the first instance, produce uniformity. ‘When 
the paper is nearly dry, it is to be washed with the 
silver solution a second time, and again exposed to 
solar action. In a short period the whole surface 
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exhibits a coating which is uniformly of a chocolate- 
— — me en this — is produced, 

paper shou laced between folds of blotting 
paper and poomunved in the dark, and as much as 
possible from the action of the air, for use. Papers 
us prepared, if kept with care, do not lose their 
sensibility to the exciting agents for several weeks. 

To use this darkened paper, we must have a 
solution of the iodide of potassium in the proportion 
of 40 grains of the salt to one ounce of water, or, 
still better, of 60 grains of the iodide of ba , to 
which, previously to use, a drop of diluted sulphuric 
acid has been added. This solution is to be applied 
plentifully upon the prepared paper, which being 
spread out smoothly on a plate of glass, is to be 
Pp. in the Camera Obscura. The time required 
to produce a well-defined picture, varies with the 
intensity of radiation, from fifteen to thirty minutes. 
The ordinary copies of leaves by juxtaposition is 
effected in good sunshine in a few minutes. These 
pictures are fixed by first well washing them in 
water, and then with a solution of hyposulphite of 
soda, or of ammonia. There is a peculiar charm 
about these directly positive pictures which none 
of those produced by the secondary process possess ; 
they are free from those imperfections which arise 
from the fact, that in copying from the negative 
picture we actually copy e texture of the paper 
and they have greater ess of outline. Could 
a higher degree of sensibility be secured, an im- 
— and — — would be made to 
our Photographic know " 

Sir John Herschel, to whom we are indebted for 
scientific researches of the most refined character 
and of the highest value, took up the subject of the 
chemical influences of the sun’s rays, and he has 
added to our knowledge of sensitive agents, and of 
the peculiar mode of action of the solar rays, by 
the publication of a series of most ingenious experi- 
ments and philosophical deductions therefrom, 

Among the processes discovered by this most 
talented investigator, we must particularly notice 
the Chrysotype and the Cyanotype. 

The Chrysotype consists in washing paper with 
a solution of the ammonia-citrate of iron, which 
should be about the colour of ordinary sherry wine. 
The paper, when dry, is of a yellow colour, having 
a slight tendency to brown. It will keep well ina 
portfolio, and is always ready for use, It should be 
explained, that the ammonia-citrate of iron is a 
salt of the peroxide of iron, and that these per- 
oxides, when exposed to sunshine in contact with 
organic matter, are rapidly reduced to a lower 
degree of oxidation, becoming, in fact, protoxides, 
The salts of the peroxides of iron produce no imme- 
diate effect upon any of the solutions of gold or 
silver, but those of the protoxides directly precipi- 
tate these metals. Consequently, if a piece of this 
Chrysotype paper is exposed, partly covered, to 
pone this conversion of the peroxide into the 
protoxide takes place, and the paper ch slightl 
in colour, becoming rather paler over the cnpena 
parts. If we now wash it with a solution of 
chloride of gold, we have an immediate revival of 
gold, and a picture of a rich le colour is the 
result, which is ily ren permanent by 
being washed with a weak solution of the iodide of 
potassium, and then in clean water. 

The Cyanotype, which includes a great number 
of very interesting varieties, differs from the Chry- 
sotype only in the application of the prussiate of 
potash instead of the solution of gold, by which an 
intensely blue picture is prod . Either of these 
processes may be employed to procure pictures of 
any objects which are capable of “wh, superposed, 
in the Photographic copying frame. ey are 80 
exceedingly simple, the results are so certain, the 
delineations so perfect, and the general character so 
interesting, that they recommend themselves, par- 
ticularly to ladies, and to those travellers who, 
although not able to bestow much attention or time 
on the subject, desire to obtain accurate representa- 
tions of the botany of a district, We have seen 
specimens of the British Algwe executed ee jady, 

the Cyenetrpe process, that are remarkable 

extreme with which even the most at- 
tenuated tendrils of the marine plants are copied. 

The Cyanotype may be varied by using 
the red prassiate of potash on the paper in the first 
place, and a protosalt of iron, as the sulphate, 
after ex 6 

The th sotype also admits of several modifica- 
tions. Indeed, the salts of gold possess several 
remarkable properties in connection with the solar 
influences, which are well deserving of a closer 
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examination than they have yet received. If we 
per with a movseal solution of the chloride 


and expose it to sunshine for a very short 
will 


quickened by holding 

ing it in fede: x es . 

th the chloride o a portion of bichroma 
potash in solution, the —— picture is of the 

: e 
further on = —? — 
riginal rs of Sir John Herschel,* 
the “ hedibehe on ht’” in Mor ng all 
henomena are particularly described. 

Sir John Herschel was the to show that 

of flowers might be used as Photogra- 

all of them being a Sates = 

greater less rapidity, under influence 0 

sunshine, It is not necessary, in this place, to de- 

tail these very novel “It will be sufficient 

to state, that the colored: juices areobtained by 

bruising the petals ina mortar-with a little water, 

and then sqaecezing ‘them «strongly. in a muslin 

; that previous to their being applied to ° 
the expressed’ juice is allowed’ to rest for a 

, to admit of the settlement of any feculent 
matter which may»be mixed-with it. ; 

For our knowledge of the Photographic use of 
the salts of mercury, we are also indebted to Sir 
John Herschel ; and many most remarkable phe- 
nomena result fromthe use of them. : If « nitrate 
of metcury is combined with one of the persalts of 
iron, and the combination be moet] to paper, a 
picture results, which is, in the first place; in no 
respect different from the ordinary negative Photo- 

phs. If, however, this — is obliterated 
the use of an additional dose of the mercurial 
salt, and, when the paper isdry, it is exposed to 
the action of a hot fron; a Posrrive image is re- 
preteeed with great intensity. One remarkable’ 
ré about these mercurial pictures is, that they 
fade out in the course of time, and again restore 
themselves to their original condition. 

In connéxion with this fading of the mercurial 
Paes we may mention a very curious pro- 
cess by which th inary kinds may be rendered 
invisible, kept in that state for any length of time, 
and broughf out with all their original intensity at 
pleasure. If we take any of the Photographs pre- 
paréd with the salts of silver and wash them with a 
solution of corrosive sublimate, they very rapidl 
fade out, and eo tance fing Heme cantee detested. 
If a chloride or white salt of silver had been em- 

joyed in the production of the original, the paper 

mes quite white ; but if an ‘iodide of silver had 
been employed, it becomes yellow. No a of 
it or to the atmospheric influence 

uces any ¢ upon these dormant pictures. 

t — Wahine’ _ instantly — ble by 
merely was r wi ulphite of 
soda. , In the Ba Bn te 


uction of results, which 
tiated marvellous in a high 


potash, Photographic agent. 
solution of it is spread upon paper it becomes of a 
fine yellow colour; by an engraving or 
leaves, or lace-work over it, and exposing it to 
sunshine, all the uncovered parts and those which 
correspond with the whites of the engraving, become 
brown, the other parts ame Fee Ifu 
removing the paper from the light it is placed in a 
basin of water, all the yellow parts are dissolved 
out and a negative white in contrast with 
brown—is the result. In this process, which was 
discovered by Mr. Ponton, we have'a result analo- 
jous to that explained in the ; @ por- 
tien of chromic acid is Meese from the salt, 
which combines firmly with the matter of 
oe Panes; 00 that it cannot be dissolved out, whilst 
the other parts are exceedingly ‘soluble. These 
| ree though very pleasing as @ variety, are too 
t to be of much value. 
The Chromatype, which was a discovery of the 
author, gives very beautiful positive pictures by 


© On the Chemical Action of the Rays of the Solar 
om, Sn, by Sir John Herschel, Bart. Phil, Trane for 


one process. It is simple in manipulation and v 
constant in its results ; the h being a ri 


and twenty 
solution of nitrateof silver, is all that is i 
The first-solution is over the 


r" . 


must refer all | devel 


instance of the curious { 
first excitement is prod by solarisation, | 
on, slowly but constantly, even. in the 
If one of.those Chromatypes is set apart without 
having been submitted to the washing process, it 
will be found, after a few months,. that agg 
is nearly obliterated by the revival of a of 
metallic silver over the face of it ;. whilst the imege: 
is gradually developing itself upon the back of the 
paper, which goes on until a very distinct picture’ 
presents itself. : 

Since the first introduction to this country of the: 

process it has been wonderfully im- 


Daguerreotype 
proved, notwithstanding it was most injudiciously | her 


and unfortunately hampered with a patent. Our 
reflection applies only to that! “‘ foreigner residing 
abroad,’’ upon whose *‘ communication ’’ the —_ 
was originally founded, and does not include the 
present proprietor, who fairly purchased .it as 
a promising commercial tion. In the’ 
hands of Mr. Claudet, of: Mr. Beard, of Mr. Kil- 
burn, in England, in those of Mr. Mayall of 
America, the ameunt of perfection which has been 
obtained in Daguerreotype portraiture is great ; 
yet, still, it is desired. that more harmony, «if: 
possible, should be produced in those shades which’ 
represent the coloured radiations. To avoid: the: 
want of truth which to a certain extent presents: 
itself in all these ere, a portraits,- they 
are, in most cases submitted to artist, who, by 
a judicious application of -colour, removes many 0 
the objections; but owing tothe want of transpa- 
rency in the colours, a defect due entirely to the 
material upon which the artist has ‘to work, the 
tinted Daguerreotypes are seldom pleasing to the 
artistic eye. 

The problem of. natural coloration: is one 
which has constantly, since the publication of 
the discovery of Photography; presented itself to 
each inquirer. In the last:number of ‘the « Art- 
Journal we noticed: the fact that .M.° Edmund 


et seen, 

but a few years since the 
world, like a thing of ic, 
7 solar rays, seemed 

he monkish legend, whi 
pilgrim who arrived at a shrine 
cloak upon a sunbeam previously 
for prayer. But the reali 
by this discovery, not onl 
minister, but.Science has 

ler search a realm 
which were wn befo 
active in the great ph 


universe, Rad, 
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THE FISHERMAN’S WIFE, . 


PAINTED BY P, F. POOLE, A.R.A., ENGRAVED BY 
G. B. SHAW. ’ 


eminence is et all times difficult of 
therefore only be successfull ; ae 
ili and energy, it is 
certain that the point is sometimes reached unex- 
f'| pectedly and by a single bold the 


‘Ir it be an’ undoubted truth. ort to 
can 


present generation of artists, i 
members, none have more ‘su ned 
themselves a wi read reputation than, Mr. 
Poole, the painter of the work from which, this 


sragure o Royal Academy in 

when he exhibited  amall picture entided « 
Well, a Scene at Naples ; ’—we then miss him.for 
several years, From 1838 to 1843 he 


- Somsehtie onl ar oa 
ae pinch as at Market Gils? in the 


As | mentioned year his “Solomon Eagle during, the 


method by which coloured Photographs 
Becqu 21 is “by = ‘neat spartendatalioh 
erel is *by no means e 
who has obtained colour by the action of natural 
radiation. Sir John Herschel: procured impres- 
sions of the spectrum in colour, each ray being 
faithfully represented in its natural tint; and:the 
author, some years since, pointed out a 
colorific property belonging to the salts; 
which Sir John Herschel him the honour to 
publish in his in the Phi 
tions on this subject, and a few years.since’ he 
discovered and published the fact, that fluoride of 
silver was susceptible of receiving a coloured im- 
pression of the solar rays. 


Great 1e,” arrested the attention of every 


ie, 
ee 4_8 


ui 


The beautiful theory of Sir Isaac Newton has | mar 


most satisfactorily shown to us, that colour depends 
entirely upon the mechanical arrangement of the 
particles of matter which constitute the reflecting 
surface, and that as we vary the thickness of super- 
ficial films, so we vary the colorific reflection. M. 
Edmund Becquerel, following upon the mere indi- 
cation of a fact first pointed out by M. Moser, has 





For the loan of the original pi 
debted to W. Sharp, Esq. 
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THE LIVING ARTISTS OF EUROPE. 





JULIUS SCHNORR VON CAROLSFELD. 

7 is one of the highest pleasures in life to meet 
mh talent early developed, energetic, and directed 
to anoble object. Ifa healthy moral feeling accom- 

nies such talent, if a noble character is the 

asis of these aspirations, and if the ordinary life is 
thus ennobled, then, indeed, we cannot be aston- 
ished when such a man becomes the example of 
younger aspirants, and of all who love the Good 
and the Beautiful in Life and Art. 
Such a man is Julius Schnorr von Carolsfeld, an 
Historical Painter, and at present Professor at the 
Academy of Arts, and Director of the Picture Gal- 
lery at Dresden. He is the third son of the ter 
ma | engraver Schnorr, Director of the emy of 
Arts in Leipsic, who died in 1840. 

The native place of his ancestors is Schneeberg, 
in the Saxon Erzgebirge, where his grandfather, 
who was ennobled for having founded and su 
ported the community of Carolsfeld, is still held 
reverence. 

Julius Schnorr was born in Leipsic, 1794; and 
though at first destined for a scientific career, he 


early evinced his talent for the arts. Scarcely 
seven or eight years old, he already eta upon 
slate, representations, particularly of the battles 
which at that time filled the world. 


Being soon in possession of the rudiments of 
Art, and desiring ampler yn of cultiva- 
ting his talent, he went in the year 1810 to Vienna, 
where the Academy was flourishing, and where 
two of his elder brothers were already students. 
Yet this Academy was not the place where Schnorr’s 
talent could find its proper development. Art 
exercised according to some old-fashioned rules, 
and a superficial manner of composing and exe- 
cuting, could not satisfy his ardent feelings, his 
original powers of conception and — 

But he found some indemnification r this dis- 
appointment in the society of various artists inde- 
pendent of the Academy, or quite at variance with 
it—his predecessors or contemporaries in the career 
he had chosen. 

His compositions of that time bear the stamp of 
purity, innocence, and beauty, the effect of which 
is the more striking as the are severe; but 
the execution manifests superior talent, capable of 
mastering the most important tasks of an artist. 

Some of Schnorr’s Vienna friends were already 
in Rome, when in 1815, he also obe the desire 
of his heart to visit that centre of all that is perfect 
in Art, after having resisted another equally power- 
ful impulse, that of taking part in the war against 
France. This project he renounced at the persua- 
sion of his brothers, who, it seemed, were un 
to expose his most ing talents to the chances 
of war, and who gave him the promise of fighting 
for him with double zeal and enthusiasm. 

Schnorr found already established in Rome that 
society of artists, who, excited by the important 
events of the time and guided by their own power- 
ful genius, opened a new era for German Art 


which from that time has developed and established 
itself in a manner that exce even the boldest 
ouths. 


expectations and hopes of those aspi 
Schnorr attached himself in parti to F. Over- 
beck and Peter Cornelius, as well as to Niebuhr, 
the great statesman and scholar, whose friendshi 
was of important value to him and to a wide circle 
of friends, 

The artists of Rome made the first 
with the talent of Schnorr by his pain 
bee in Cana;” the severe an 

ich was compensated pe gp beau 
form, and by the sunny Uheartalee the vo Bo 
sentation. But the artists of that modern school 
and Peter Cornelius in icular, had 
yin 


ce 
rye of 
of 


ER 


pleasure the first \ 
trial of his pougn a eer pont-w ges Romes 
grandee, the cardinal Massimo, wished to have the 
Villa he possessed in Rome, in the neighbourhood 
of the Lateran, adorned with al ings, 
rsmperne —— taken from ob ay of the 
ree grea: talian epic poets, and he 
riated to Schnorr the Fasen Aovétell to siete, 
n @ series of representations of different scenes and 


stories of the Orlando Furioso, Schnorr developed 





not only his infinitely rich pliability of talent, but 
that the 


such an exuberance of beauty and grace 
astonishment was unanimous, The female figures 


in particular, which ted in " 


ny A Schnorr attracted admiration | ten 


and praise, as well from the masters as from the 
friends of his Art. Among those of the latter 
a — friendship has united with him 
un y, we must name, in particular, Dr. 
Bunsen, at _- Prussian Ambassador in Lon- 
don, and Mr. de Quandt in Dresden. ae 
Louis of Bavaria also, at that time Prince Roy 

made his acquaintance in the Villa Massima, and 
began to feel that interest for him which had the 
most important influence upon his subsequent life. 

But here we must mention a circumstance which 
reflects t lustre on Schnorr’s character. It is 
known that a tendency towards Roman Catholicism 
prevailed among the German artists at Rome; 
many of his most intimate friends had already 
adopted that faith, and these, as well as many 
other persons, made all possible efforts to induce 
him to become a er of their newly-purchased 
happiness, imagining that nothing but eternal 
condemnation was the portion of those not included 
within the pale of that Church. Schnorr needed 
all his firmness and presence of mind to maintain 
unaltered his position among those zealous 
lytes, Though he knew that many require religious 
consolation in the form in which it is offered by the 
Roman Catholic Church, yet he was certain that 
the conversion of the greater _ was a mere 
aberration ofimagination. The adoption of Catho- 
licism was an impossibility for one who revered 
the Reformation as the restoration of Christianity 
to the spirit of its Divine founder; for one whose 
religious wants were amp] i by the doctrine 
of the Protestant Church, and who, as often as 
possible, made use of its means of grace. Faithfully 
and firmly did “a his Protestantism amo 
these trials in ;—defended it with eq 
energy and conviction in those more difficult ones 
which he was to undergo somewhat later. 

The reign of king Louis of Bavaria 
era for Artin Germany. Schnorr had com- 
pleted his pe mn in the Villa Massima, 
when he was summoned by the to Munich, 
He was there destined to promote newly com- 
menced ef Ast in 0 twoldd manner , Oy 
instruction at the Academy, and by his own numerous 
and een ped ym The works he executed 
at Munich, the great love and reverence of all 
the young men who were pronounced to be his 
scholars, prove how amply he fulfilled the expecta- 
tions formed of him. ; 

His pictures from the Orlando Furioso had 
Wao tqonemnting of Gee tie 

e ta romantic. was, 
therefore, a ha idea of K Louis to choose 
the Nibelung , 
Eun oo of tose spl pny wero 

e -floor new we 
apart for these representations, and the whole 

ent entrusted to Schnorr; who 
in this magnificent work, not only his great talent, 
but also ) ereg— 
tudied these y 


ins a new 


eral | . He assiduously 
important ’ 


epics 
represented the Cee wareny pert his subject 
a manner which itself may be called a poem. 


events, and even the legen 


; realities of th , are 
mingle with the e os —— 
another 
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his | edition of the Nibelungen, 
and 


the best powers of his , | th 


ied as the subject for Schnorr’s | pain 





ten in 
magnificent tings; superin- 
; their execution in Pn ond taking, 
an essential part in that execution, 

The first saloon was devoted to the first emperor, 
“Charlemagne,” his life and deeds, in and 
war ; his patronage of Art and Science, ‘elineated 
in six large and a number of small paintings, In 


the same manner Schnorr ted the hi 
of ‘ Frederic Barbarossa,” Hohenstaufen — 
peror, and that of “ Rudolf of Hapsburg.” He 


never lost sight of the truth of history, yet, at the 
same time, adhered to the laws of fed concep- 
tion and scientific execution ; so that his work has 
become a rare and wonderful illustration of German 
ist The remembrance of a happy and aus- 

icious event is connected with its completion; 
or the first use made of those Halls was the solem- 
nisation of the marriage of the Prince Royal of 
Bavaria with a Prussian princess. These paintings 
are in the encaustic manner, while the ‘Nibeluse 
genlied ’’ is painted al fresco. 

In these two works Schnorr had not only be- 
stowed upon the capital of Bavaria a valuable 
addition to its Art-ornaments, but he also opened a 
wholly new career to the aspirations and enter- 
prises of Art; for neither in ancient times, nor in 
the happy period of Leo X.,, had Profane Artobtained 
ample scope. Schnorr has most impressibly blended 
Art with Poetry and History. He was, how- 
ever, not wholly engrossed with historical com 
sition, for, at the same time, he diligently enuaied 
himself with a religious and with a mythological 
work, He had undertaken to make the for 
that Hallin the new Royal Palace, the ceiling of 
| which was to be ornamented with representa 
from the poems of Homer ; and he continued a task, 

at: Rome, that of a series of subjects for the 
Bible, which he admirably executed with the pen. 
Some only have been published in the Bible editions 
of the literary and artistic institution at Munich, 

It would require too much time to name all the 
drawings and oil-painti which Schnorr, with 
indefatigable industry, yx Be or executed amidst 
his other occupations. We must, however, mention 
two of his works; pate of oes for a splendid 
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fresco-paintings, 
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Those who have imbibed an idea of the excellent 
works of Schnorr, and of his influence as the guide 
and teacher of younger artists, will understand 
what a loss it was to Munich when he quitted it 
for Dresden. But, perhaps, it was dec that the 
higher rinciples of modern Art should be more 
widely viffused, and conquer a new empire by the 
means of Schnorr in Dresden, as they do by those 
of Cornelius in Berlin. May the inhabitants of 
the country which is to be his new home estimate 
his works and his labours with the spirit they so 
justly deserve. 

There exist some prints of Schnorr’s works, par- 
ticularly of the ‘‘ Nibelungen ’ paintings (Stuttgart 
and Tubingen, 1843), and of the historical paintings 
in the RoyalPalace at Munich,—as a lithography of 
the ‘‘ Feast of Barbarossa at Mayence:’’ and three 
engravings by Thater; the “ Entrance of Bar- 
barossa into the Conquered Milan,” the ‘‘ Recon- 
ciliation of Barbarossa with Alexander III.,” and 
the “Founding of the Peace of the Empire by 
Rudolf of Hapsburg.” Besides these, there are 
engravings of some of the “‘ Nibelungen” com- 
positions by Schatz. 

The Museum of Carlsruhe possesses a number of 
his designs for the fresco paintings at the Villa 
Massima. FP. 
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ANNALS OF THE ARTISTS OF SPAIN*. 


Ir is a curious fact, that although Italy be the 
alma mater of the schools of Europe, nothing less 
than a revolution in the Art of those schools has 
sufficed to identify that maternity which they are 
allso proud toclaim. Direct imitation of Raffaelle 
is vulgar, and there are even those among our- 
selves who scramble for a shred of the raiment of 
the men whom he called his masters. Hundreds of 
French artists go to Italy, and swear by the 
dazzling galaxy of Italian Art, and come home to 
form their styles upon Ingres, Vernet, and Scheffer. 
In like manner our own painters go to Rome, vow 
an everlasting attachment to the “ divine master;”’ 
thence they proceed to Venice, and apostatise to 
Giorgione and Titian; thence to Bologna, and 
rofess themselves devotees of Guido ; and again at 

arma and Florence, they declare in favour suc- 
cessively of Correggio, and Andrea, and Fra Bar- 
tolommeo ; and finally return to England to a life 
of coquetry with Sir Joshua or Gainsborough. 
It is singular enough, that although the acknow- 
ledged world of Art was ‘all before us where to 
choose our place of rest,’’ and where to instance 
the paradigms of our profession, that the spirit of 
our school should claim relation with that of 
another, of which we know nothing. We allude 
to the Spanish School ; of our sympathy with which 
Wilkie observes in his journal (Life, vol. ii. p. 
486) :—‘‘ Velasquez, however, may be said'to be the 
— of what is now doing in England. His 
feeling they have caught almost without seeing his 
works, which here seem to anticipate Romney, 
Reynolds, Raeburn, and even Sir Thomas Law- 
rence, Perhaps there is this difference—he does 
at once what we do by repeated and repeated 
touches. It may truly be said, that wheresoever 
bey cay is admired, the paintings of England 
must acknowledged and admired with him.” 
It is extraordinary, that despite the universal aspi- 
ration after the qualities of a certain school of Art, 
our artists should coincide in those of a school of 
which they may be said to have known, we may 
say, little or nothing. In this country we profess 
little in common with Italian Art; every painter 
who has attempted religious and even historical 
painting after the principles of the magnates of 
the Italian schools, been a starving illustration 
of the want of popularity for the highest walk of 
Art, It is thus a matter of surprise, that the fertile 
field of the Iberian peninsula should so long have 
remained unexplored by ourselves, to whom its 
contents are treasures in which we have an interest, 
te which other countries cannot pretend. The 
author of the book, the title of which stands at the 
head of this article, introduces his preface with an 
apeagnte explanation of the cause which led to 
the sqpeamanee of his excellent work—this, the very 
best that can be offered—the absolute want of a 
history of Spenich painting at the time that Mr. 
Stirling sat down to his book, The able writings 
of Sir Edmund Head had not then appeared, and 


* Annals of the Artists of Spain. By Will 
M.A. Published by John Oliver, 9, Pall {aaa 


| pictures, which assuredly fell within the proserip- 
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every antecedent attempt at notice of the Spanish 
schools “— = — mar ee unsatis- 
factory. e French works on the i inters 
are contemptible ; and among the last of the Ger. 
man writers, Dr. Kugler, we have already ob- 
served, in a notice of his “ Handbuch,” dismisses the 
Spanish schoo ve pages. e ish authors 
aan Mr. Stirling has chiefl pine me opt those 
who have been open to all his predecessors ; first 
Cean Bermudez, then Palomino, Carducho, Ponz, 
&c. In the annals of the Arts of all countries, we 
find some salient genius who advances at once far 
beyond the limit prescribed to those who had gone 
before himn; thus the Masaccio of Spain was Anto- 
nio Rincon, until whose time painting had not 
been sustained. He was said to have been _——_ 
of Ghirlandaio, and was patronised by “‘ the Catholi 

sovereigns”’ Ferdinand and Isabella, in whose 
reign the Fine Arts made such rapid , that 
‘* when Charles V., who had no predilection for his 
Castilian subjects, wished to erect a monument to 
these great ancestors at Granada, the scene of their 
glory, the execution of the work was entrusted to a 
sculptor of Burgos, in preference to a Florentine 
rival of Michael Angelo.” The memory of Charles 
V. is still dear to professors of Art—the man 
who placed Titian above the proudest aristocracy 
that the world has ever seen, who even claimed to 
stand covered before their sovereign. In the cities of 
the south, yea, and in those of the north, are yet 
preserved the sayings of this emperor, whose taste 
was so highly refined—whose criticism was based 
upon a practical knowledge of pe insomuch 
as to astonish the painters of the Italian schools. 
It is not positively known that Titian visited 
Spain. One however of the test benefits ever 
conferred upon the Spanish schools, was the intro- 
duction of the works of Titian into Spain; some 
twenty-seven or thirty of his finest works still hang 
we believe in the Escorial. There are peculiarities 
about Spanish Art which distinguish it from that 
of every other nation; in sacred material it repre- 
sents most poe the vity and religious 
asceticism of the time, and in portraiture the 
haughty nobles of the country are admirably com- 
memorated. The poetry by which the Italian 
painters were frequently won from the service of 
God and the Church, had no charm for the schools 
of Toledo, Valencia, and Seville. It was in sacred 
impersonation alone that they dealt, and each day 
before addressing themselves to their labours, 
they were wont in fervent ~ er to supplicate 
the favour of the Virgin and the Saints toward 
their good work. But there was an aid potential 
to wey subject-matter —~ the Spanish painters 
—that was a decree of the Inquisition, forbiddin, 

the making or exposing immodest painti an 

sculptures, on pain of excommunication, a fine of 
fifteen hundred ducats, and a year’s exile. The 
Holy Office also appointed inspectors, whose duty it 
was to see that no works of what were deemed 
indecent tendency, were exposed in churches and 
chapels. At Seville, Pacheco, the painter and writer 
on Art, held this appointment, as did Palomino at 
Madrid. The Escorial was perhaps exempt from 
the dictation of this officer, for it contained Italian 


tion of the oe It is one ee some of = 
sovereigns 0! in were ificent patrons o 
painting, but it te by the Chureh that it was chiefly 
sustained ; every religious establishment that had 
any wealth to spare for decoration, had its artists ; 
thus the ee who fostered painting at Madrid, 
Seville, Valencia, and Toledo, cane in earlier 
times, were archbishops, bishops, abbots, holy bro- 
therhoods, holy sisterhoods, and every ecclesiastical 
degree. But to the essentially Spanish painter the 
instruction of the Holy Office was by no means 
necessary, for there are cases in which the fervid 
devotion of the painter has equalled the most pro- 
found and watchful sanctity of the patron. Vargas, 
for example, had his coffin made before his decease, 
and was wont to lie in it to meditate upon death; 
he scourged himself, and the instruments of his 
self-torture were found in his room, Joanes con- 
fessed and communicated every morning before 
pro ing with his work. Factor was a most 
rigid brother of the cloister: he had the repu- 
tation of performing miracles, and was canonised 
after death ; indeed, so eagerly were relics of this 
sainted painter sought for, that a student, on pre- 
tence of kissing his feet after death, bit off two o 
his toes. In the introduction to Mr. Stirli 
valuable book, we find the schools of Spain brie 
premised :—‘‘ The venerable city of Toledo was the 
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eradle of Spanish painting. 
ded in th 
fifteenth 


till 1 
Viloldo, Blas 
Tristan and others, maintain y srw Bl ¢ 


; the reputation 
Toledo till the days of Phili Philip 
the Second, Madrid, the seat Aone bee 
the resort of many good Flemish and Inu, i 
and of those native painters, such as E] Mudo 


Sanchez Coello, who enjoyed hoped 
favour. Valladolid, 2 aty ou peor as 


for 
seul than its 

; hilip IIL. ; id, howe’ 

continued to prosper as a school of Art 
,» in the brilliant times of P' IV 

Velasquez, the metropolis of Castilian . 
well as of the monarchy. Of the 
madura, if school it may be call 
sole glory and representative: an: 
were better known, it would 
that although he lived and 
he belo to the school o 
school of Andalusia was found 
Castro at Seville about 1454, 
troubles of the War of Succession, 
Terra Beetica has ever been p: 
country of Lucan and Seneca, and 
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able masters resided also in other cities, ays a 


at Cordova, Castillo at Cadiz, and Caro and 
at Granada. The Valencian School sprang 
eminence under Vicente Joanes, about the middle 
of the sixteenth century, and sank into mediocrity 
at the death of the younger Espinosa in 1680, The 
northern provinces and Balearic Isles were not pro- 
lific, yet not altogether destitute of artists, 
gosa possessed a respectable school of ing till 
the end of the eighteenth century, of which Jusepe 
Martinez may be considered the chief ; and Barce- 
lona is justly one of Viladomat who maintained 
the honour of the Spanish pencil in the 
oge of Philip V. The great Art-era of 

2 salen of Let e — brother ng 
cavalere pittore, Diego Velasquez, ‘ 
had received an artistic education and have 
made a better painter than he did a king; at this 
time, in Spain, the profession of Art numbered 
among its devotees many members of the aristo- 
cratic families of the won net ee 
its practical amateurs were i 
canons, and men of every d of ecclesiastical 
rank, It is the ter men of this period who are 

nerall conablanel to constitute the “ _— 
School,’ so called ; as Velasquez, Murillo, 
Cano, Zurbaran, and Ribera, and of these we may 
peculiarly say with Mr. Stirling, that it was they— 
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Philip IV. was succeeded by Charles 
the Bourbons ; and Velasquez and 
stars, whose dim lights rarely shone 
own very limited orbit, and 4 
been shed upon amateurs in Pte 
this period comménced the decadence 
Art, which fell so rapidly into abasement 
produce little that would in anywise bear 
son with productions of antecedent 
Stirling’s gg extends to three 
and elegantly written, every source 
consulted which eould contre 
truth. The is fascinating, 
abounds in pean t anecdote ; 
adduces every collateral circumstance 
sionally diverges into » but 
to serve the purpose, 8 
of their country cannot but 
to the Spaniards themselves, since 
their own country has given so much 
the subject, or been so 
truth. To the end of the 

lists of the works ‘“‘ executed by 
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rtraits of the painters and 0 
the whole constituting a work of 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
FOR MANUFACTURERS. 
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Iw offering to our readers another selection of The manufacturer 


Original Designs for ordinary objects of British 
manufacture, we have only to confirm the state- 
ments already made as to the benefits of the 
principle adopted, inasmuch as we find that the 
manufacturing industry of this country, at a season 
when its energies may be more effectually exer- 


cised than ever, is turning to the pages of the Art- | 


Journal, for subjects worthy of being executed, 
and for counsel with regard to their execution; 
and we rejoice to add that the Press, the voice of 
the people, is beginning to award to our efforts 
the encouragement which we seek, and to acknow- 
ledge our series of Original Designs as a boon to 
the cause of British Decorative Art. It is of course 
gratifying to our feelings to meet with an appre- 
ciation of labours which we have warmly and 
devotedly pursued. We are fast gaining our object, 
and receiving an abundant reward from the fact 
that the cooperation of good design and excellent 


| the advantage of discovering 
| from what source he may ob- 
| tain designs suitable for his 
| particular branch ; nor is the 
artist dissatisfied that hisname 
and ge nee should be 
widely disseminated, and in-* 
troduced to the notice of those 
best calculated to be of use to 
| him, by recompensing his 
ability. 

Our first design upon the 
 ~pmaed is by W. Harry 
| Rocgrs, 10, Carlisle Street, 
Soho Square. It consists of a 
set of Frre-I rons, intended 
either for metal, or a combina- 
tion of metals. It would, per- 
haps, be most effective if exe- 
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cuted in brass and steel, judi- 
ciously combined. The style 
adopted is the Italian; the 
ornaments consist of foliage, 
bulbs, scrolls, and masca- 
rons, with the introduction of 
two dolphins, for which, how- 
ever beautiful and character- 
istic in themselves of the style 
of the revival, we should 
rather have seen substituted, 
appropriate emblems. Two 
salamanders, from their well- 
known fabulous connection 
with fire, would have been 
eminently applicable, and, 
perhaps, might have been 


destroy the elegant effect of the whole, 





irons, either in whole, 
or in part, adding that 
proper authorities for 
the true mode of 
working the salaman- 
| der of heraldic anti- 
| quity are frequent, 
| and easily procured, 
| from the fact of its 
| having been used as 
the badge of Francis 
I., of France, It is, 
| perhaps, most clearly 
| and tastefully defined 
upon the state spurs 
| of that monarch, pre- 
served in the museum 
| of the Hotel de Cluny, 
and in one of the orna- 
| mental compartments 
| of the church of St. 
| Eustache, which has 
| recently been litho- 
graphed and extensive- 
ly circulated. In this 
set of fire-irons there 
has been no occasion 
for engraving the po- 
ker, as the lower part 
of itwould be perfectly 
plain, and the upper 
part copied precisely 
from that of the "< 
vel. The design for 
the latter object is 
very meritorious, the 
transition from the 
rod to the flat por- 
tion, gracefully and 
imperceptibly com- 
posed, and the perfo- 
ration made to form a 
genuine cinque-cento 
pattern, In various 
types of the same set 
of fire-irons, this pat- 
tern might be pleas- 
ingly varied, some- 
times forming acircle, 
sometimes a lozenge, 


| 








throw out the suggestion as a hint to any manu- 
facturer who may propose to execute these fire- 







workmanship is becoming more and more exten- | orother devices, and ifli 

- r : , at a very trifling cost, the effect 
sive and palpable, and that there is now a better | 3 ton fe easht 

| met + standing than ever between artists 4.8 bee | would thus be that of a new design in each instance. 
| to design and manufacturers capable of executin g. 







managed in such a way, as by no means to 
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DESIGN FoR A CHINA VASE. By J. Srrupwick, 
We | 14, New Bond Street. The conception of this 
design, the field of which might be of a brilliant e- 
blue, is entirely classical, even to the mask, the 
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The same artist contributes to the present page 
design for a small Sitver Jue, with orna- 
ments in bas-relief,—an object of luxury, and 
consequently not devised, like many objects | 7 
we have engraved, with strict re to eco- 
nomy. It is pleasing in its curvature, and 
elegantly enriched, would be very suitable for 
a christening present, 
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mode of drawing the vine, and the semi- Etruscan 
patterns which decorate the foot. The latter por- 
tion is perhaps a little formal in its outline, but the 
whole would produce an article of gorgeous richness 
that, filled with oe might become a suitable 
4 dage to the drawing-room. 

PP he ‘three designs in this page are by Mr, 
W. H. Rooers. The first is for a CARD-CASE, 
enriched with a mass of Italian foliage, the centre 





| in ivory or 





| the stems, and the proportionate balance of the 

entire arabesque in the Card-case before us, are all 
imbued with the feeling of those productions to 
| which we have alluded. In many different ways it 
| might be executed. In the first place, though 
— oe costly, it would look exceedingly well carved 
xwood in low relief, the border being 
| left rather more prominent that the centre might 
| be secured from injury: again, in papier-maché, 
a material to which Messrs. Jen- 








have given great 


very thing most wanted. 
It is melancholy to see 
so excellent, so light, 
and so durable a mate- 
rial as papier-maché, 














any beauties that Art 
can devise or commer- 
cial wealth encourage, 
thrown away upon a 
constantly recurring 
combination of Louis 
Quatorze scrolls and 
decorations, or wasted 
upon Alhambresque de- 
signs, because more 
easily procured than 
others, 

DESIGN FOR A TAPER 
CANDLESTICK. — Here 
we have a design for a 
Taper Candlestick, cer- 
tainly with no preten- 
sion to allusive enrich- 
ment, like some which 
we have engraved — 
former occasions, but 
possessing the advan- 
tages of a charmin 
outline and especi 

to convenience 
in use. The handle 














scroll of which is occupied by a child holding 
t 


in his hand a pen, as a sli allusion to the 
purpose of the Card-case itself The idea of the 
whole composition reminds us of the engravings 
which issued from the atelier of Aldegrayer, in 
the early of the sixteenth cen » many 
of which afford valuable studies to the decorator 
and ornamentalist. The peculiar character of 
leafage, the mode of arranging and turning 


rises out of a bulb, or 
husk, in the centre of the stem, and in 
a similar position, upon the opposite 
side, is a leaf, which forms a receptacle 
for the extinguisher. The foot is ex- 
actly of sufficient substance and massiye- 
ness to support, without awkwardness, 
the superincumbent weight, and is orna- 
mented with a succession of spirally 
distributed leaves that lie in a dee 

hollow, and are flanked on bot 

sides by bead mouldings. The 

whole of the foli is in the 

manner of the issance, 

from between portions of which 

descend strap-like scrolls, con- 

necting the stem with the base ; 

and lest the latter should appear 

too isolated, from the plainness 

of their surface, a belt has been 

introduced rather higher, only 

enriched by indentation, upon 

the lower edge. The extin- 

guisher, instead of being an 

ugly conical necessity, such as 

years have perpetuated, is now 

made to become an auxiliary to 

the beauty as well as to the 

usefulness of the candlestick, 

which, with its appurtenance, 

we should be pleased to find exe- 

cuted in silver 

or bronze; in 

either of which 

substances it 

could hardly 

from expense 

be beyond the 

reach of many 

who might 

wish to possess 

it, as an im- 

provement up- 

on those which 





nens and youery = and others, 
facility and per- 
fection: it would be very tasteful dolphin 
either in colours, or with inserted | cealed beneath the waves. Two dolphins. , the 
ivory, or mother-of-pearl, the | encadrement of the subject, continue the atin 
shadows being defined by engraved | and are lost in leaves that rise in an oval direst” 
lines filled with pigment. - direction, 
latter material, we imagine that | handle consists of two terminal female 6 
such a design as the present is the | whose wings are opened to introduce the om = 


susceptible as it is of 


are constantly issuing j 
tories in the north of England, "ante 
e third design upon : 
tended for the back Pf an horyeat Pag i ia 
Brusu, or for the back of an ivory-carved 
MrIRRoR, while, if necessary, a me: formed tthe 
two appendages to the toilet might be leant > 
made by a variation in one of them of ae centre 
subject for the Mermaid, She is represented j 
act of combing her long and golden hair with - 
comb in one hand and a mirror in the other aie 
her tail ww 4 finishes in the semblance of 
clothed in fin-like foliage, and part} a 


and are united by a ring at the summit ™ 
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How much is in the power of manufacturers of | 
textile fabrics with regard to ptr the public | 
taste, and offering to the multitude at a cheap rate, | 
patterns immeasurably above the truly ungraceful | 


attempts which have hitherto been so unhappily , 
produced in cotton and muslin goods, An elegant | 
design is as easily manufactured as one that pos- 

sesses no attractions, and that it must of necessity | 
be vastly more remunerative, there can be no ques- 
tion fora moment. How strange, how incompre- | 
hensible it is, that manufacturers should ever have 
been so blind to their interests as to i adopting 
the first common-place idea at hand, designed per- 
haps by their own operatives, rather than sacrificing 





a small outlay at the onset for the purpose of se. | 


euring an effective and artistic design, sure of 
success, and calculated to please a large majority of 
customers. But this state of carelessness can be 
tolerated no longe a better practice is rapidly 


r, and 
Peat ground, Large and important firms are 


inning to inquire for designs containing novelty 
tha 


|, and taste, and they have become assured t 


future disappointment is best averted by a judicious 
expense at the commencement. It is our province 
to persuade artists, that by fostering the growing 


| requirements of the fabricator of every species of 


costume, they are by no means lowering their posi- 


| tion and reputation, or undertaking a d 
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office, On the contrary, it should be to them both | 
an honour and an act of policy to cherish the good | 
taste of their country even in an humble range of | 
the wide-spreading dominion of Art. Three de- | 


| signs (all for muslins) are — in the present page, | 
i 


the first two from the pencil of W. Harry Rocers, | 


| the last by H. Frrzcoox, of 4, Baker Street, Pen- | 
tonville. The first and last are perpendicular | 


—- and intended to be executed in colours upon 
a white ground, an additional contrast being gained 


by the alternately solid and semi-transparent tex- 
tures of the materiai. The entire ornaments of 
the first are taken from the wild strawberry, a 
plant of much grace, and chiefly applicable to its 
P at the present season of the year. We 
think that for the decoration of ladies’ dresses 
nature is the designer's best school; tact and 
oo of effect being of course absolutely in- 
dispensable in the arrangements of the various 
arts. The second design is adapted to those mus- 
ns on which the pattern is formed of two positive 
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colours, or by alternation of texture. It is proposed 
in this instance that the stripe should be diagonal, 
so managed that the fruit of the plant (the currant) 
which forms the ornamentation, should hang per- 
pendicularly. The last design is taken from the 
** flowe flax,” a beautiful blue flower, of which 
the artist certainly made a happy and appro- 
priate PR ig iE and aan are very ~~ 
ably di and the bright leaves occup e 
interetions by fust and Be ~ mw We believe, 
as far as it is possible to judge from a design before 
any experiment, that this pattern would be most 
successful in a In pe absence ¢ Fe cpm 
and with only a small portion of a design before us, 
it is almost rod ible to ascertain what would be 
its general effect when entirely carried out, or 
when, which is of a importance, the 
dress is ‘‘ made up.” latter requisite to the 
true a ion of the subject, is as essential as a 
good light is to a proper investigation of the best 
qualities of a pi . The merits of neither can 
be without reference to its intended 
destination. 
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ORIGINAL DESIGNS 
FOR COTTAGES. 





r the Annual Meeting of the “‘ Society for Improv- 
- the Condition of the Labouring Classes,” held 
in May last, his Royal Highness Prince Albert, on 
taking the chair, opened the proceedings of the 
day by a short Address, which for the comprehen- 
sive view it takes of the united interests of rich and 
poor, and the beautiful spirit of benevolence pre- 
valent throughout, well entitles the Prince to the 
thanks and admiration of the country. The passage 


now quoted, explicitly shows forth the points which | 
should be studied in planning dwellings for the | 


cottager. Alluding to the model lodging-house, it 
is said, ‘‘I feel convinced that its existence will, b 

degrees, lead to the erection of others, and that it 
will lead to a complete change in the domestic com- 
forts of the working-classes, as it will exhibit to 
them, that with real economy can be combined 
advantages and com forts to which they have hitherto 
been strangers,” ; ‘ 

The problem now occupying much of the public 
attention is a cottage containing pd rer ypens pos- 
sible amount of comfort at the smallest possible 
cost. The solution is difficult: much ingenuity has 
been exercised on the subject, and very meritorious 
have been the designs laid before the public, From 
a careful consideration of two specimens inserted in 
the ‘ Illustrated News”? of June the 3rd and 17th 
ultimo, the author ventures to contribute his 
quota to the general stock, trusting that it may be 
the means of eliciting still further improvement on 
this most important branch of our national archi- 
tecture, The application of these terms may pos- 
sibly be deemed overstrained, but if in the arrange- 
ment of a Labourer’s Cottage, convenience, propor- 
tion, and some degree of picturesque beauty can be 
obtained, the epithets may fairly be justified. 

The following remarks are made with the fullest 
admission of the value of the designs commented 
upon. The present attempt being submitted as a 
further working out of the ideas already so ad- 
mirably laid down, it is hoped that they may be 
taken in the same spirit in which they are offered. 
The plan, No. 4, of the Society, to which re- 
ference has been made, is admirable in most 
respects, but liable to the following objections :— 
The living-room, thirteen feet square, has three 
doors opening into it, besides the opening at the foot 
of the stairs, thus cutting up the room so as to leave 
little or no space for a chair, table, and the furni- 
ture of the occupant. The privy is also only sepa- 
rated from it by a half brick wall, and the scullery 
or wash-house opens into the pantry in which the 
cottager has to keep his small store of meat, but- 
ter, bread, or vegetables. These are objectionable 
points, easily remedied. The division of the bed- 
rooms is admirable, and the cost (about £150 the 
pair of cottages) renders them worthy of general 
adoption, with slight emendations, 

A more elaborate plan appears in the paper of 
the 17thult, This, asa picturesque pair of cottages, 
deserves high commendation ; but if convenience 
and economy are to be combined, it is to be feared 
a much more simple form of building must be 
adopted. In it, the pantry, as in the first design, 
opens into the scullery, which as before stated is 
objectionable, exposing all the tenant’s stock of 
eatables to the steam arising from washing, and 
the numberless household jobs which take place 
in this, the cottager’s room of all work. , This plan 
is in other respects much to be commended for the 
thought evidently bestowed on the arrangements. 

The design, No. 9, provides a living-room four- 
teen-six by fifteen feet, and eight feet high, with a 
window on the south side, a chimney on the east, 
and the door into the room at the north-west angle, 
thus affording the utmost possible space for the little 
furniture which the tenant may have to arrange 
in his ** best room.” A lobby three and a half 
feet square protects the entrance to this room from 
the drafts of the external air, and this lobby forms 
the outer entrance, giving also access to the pantry, 
three and a half feet wide running northward ; and 
a scullery eight feet square fitted up with sink, 
pump, copper, and, if requisite, an oven of small 
dimensions. The first step of the stairs commences 
at the northern jamb of the living-room chimney, 
and under the stairs adjacent the entrance is 0 
tained to a coal or wood closet. The scullery is made 
one foot lower than the living-room, and by this 
means access is obtained off 


e stairs to a room 
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| over, thus providing three bed-rooms each, with 


a chimney. Ventilation to each room of the cot- 
tage would be applied in the manner suggested in 


the first of this series of designs. All the rain-water | was si 
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classic architecture strangely intermixed with the 
lingering recollections of Gothic forms, and super- 
| added to these ideas of Flemish origin, the result 
ular and whimsical in the extreme, yet 


is collected from the roofs into a water-butt placed | not without many points of picturesque beauty, 


at the northern extremity of each pantry. A small 
yard is formed on this side, in which a well is 
sunk for the use of the pair of cottages, and at the 








| The artistic skill of the Decorated and Medieval 
pane seemed to have disappeared, and structures 
xecame overloaded with sculpture and carving, 





extremity of this yard the dust-holes, &c., are 


placed, thus keeping the house clear from all con- | 


tamination on the score of drainage. The garden 
is to occupy the south front of the cottage, and 
the aid of the cottager would of course be ex- 
pected in training clematis, honeysuckle, or what- 
ever he most desired along its frontage. The 
cost of the pair, constructed according to this plan, 
is cothinated at £170, and in the locality of the 
author (where ground is valuable) it is suggested 


executed apparently without the slightest fear or 
idea of violating the tenth commandment. 
Descending in the scale, we come to the half- 
timbered halls and cottages of our ancestors. 
Curious in their style, the overhanging floors and 
roofs afford great play of light and shadow, those 
most material agents in the picturesque of building. 
Much of the interest which they excite must also 
be attributed to the scenery by which they are 
surrounded, of which Moreton Hall in Cheshire, 
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that twelve such cottages should be placed on an 
acre of land, divided in the centre by a road wide 
enough for a cart, and ty oo which a main-pi 

drain should run. Where land is less valuable 
and more easily pt a a larger quantity would 

doubt be appropriated. 

Design, Noto. The reigns of Elizabeth and 
James produced a new era in our domestic archi- 
tecture, and from the mansion to the cottage all 
trace of the Tudor period became overlaid with the 
grotesque extravagancies of the new fashion. Bound 
apparently by no law but that of caprice, the 
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and Turton Tower in Lancashire, are proofs. Staf- 
fordshire also affords many examples of this pecu- 
_ liar description of building. 
The design, No. 10, stands south and west as to 
t. It comprises a parlour fourteen feet square, 
an entrance lobby and staircase, with closet under 
the stairs, and on their opposite side a living-roorfi 
fifteen feet by thirteen feet. Behind this is a scul- 
lery, and over each of these a bed-room, and if 
desirable an attic may be obtained over the two 
front rooms. The usual out-offices would, of course, 
be attached, and the cost is estimated at 300/. 
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The specimen we have given is stated by Bartch | and from the style leaving }j 
to have been so rare even in the time of the master, | they were en red by J iat “g- : 
that he engraved a fac-simile of it. sition is fortified by a comp ma er, which sy 
In addition to the eighteen plates enumerated | executed by him after the with those 
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JAN BAPTIST WEENIX. 
tes 


J. B. Weenix was born at Amsterdam, in 1621. 
He was apprenticed to a bookseller, and afterwards 
to a draper; but his passionate love of drawing led 
him to abandon both these trades in succession, 
and to become a pupil, first of an obscure painter 
of the name of Micker, and afterwards of Abraham 
Blamart. He then entered the school of Nicholas 
Morgaert, whose style he acquired so completely, 
that the pictures of the scholar were not to be dis- 
tinguished from those of the master. 


At eighteen, he married the daughter of the | 


painter Hondekoeter, and four rag after, not- 
withstanding the opposition of family, went 


alone to Rome. Here he was very successful, | 


finding many patrons, and was —o-7 painter 
in ordinary to the Cardinal Pamfili. He remained 


in Rome four years, returning only in consequence | 


of the importunity of his wife’s family, who would 
not allow her to join him, though the Cardinal 
had made arrangements for her journey. 


Weenix died near Utrecht, in 1660, at the age | 
of thirty-nine. He painted both large and small | 


works, was remarkably rapid in execution, and was 


one of the best painters of birds of the Dutch | 
school. Some of his small pictures are very highly | 


finished, but his large works have most merit. 


Houbraken mentions a large picture of his of | 
great merit, ‘‘ The Prodigal Son,” engraved in 


mezzotint, by N. Verkolje. 


He had a son of the same name, who painted in | 
the same style, but excelled his father in colouring, | 


and in hunting and sporting pieces. 

Bartch only notices two prints of this artist, both 
of which are extremely rare, and of which he has 
engraved fac-similes, and the one we have given is 
taken from this copy. These two plates are so 
different, both in design and execution, that it can 
scarcely be conceived they were executed by the 
same hand. The one, “‘ The Bull,”’ is ill-drawn 
and unskilfully executed. The one we have en- 
graved, ‘‘ The Cavalier Seated,’”’ is an unfinished 
plate: “‘ it is designed,”’ observes Bartch, “‘ in good 
style, with a spirited touch, fully showing the hand 
of a master.”’ 

PAUL POTTER. 

Paul Potter was one of those whose powers 
arrived at early maturity, and who, dying at the 
age of twenty-nine, left behind him the reputation 
of a great artist. He was born at Enkhuisen in 
1625, and was the son of a mediocre 
mp at the age of fourteen or fifteen 

e was a skilful artist, and before his 
death was in the first rank of painters of 
his school. His constant egglieation to 
Art, and a desire to finish the pictures 
which were eagerly sought by amateurs 
from all quarters, combined to undermine 
his constitution. He is principally cele- 
brated as a painter of animals, and for 
the extreme justness of his chiarooscuro, 
and delicacy of execution. His chief 
works are small cabinet pictures painted 
with the greatest fidelity to nature, both 
as regards the animals and the subsidiary 
landscape. Some of his pictures represent 
the objects as large as life, amongst them 
may be mentioned his celebrated ‘‘ Bull ;”” 
and amongst his smaller pictures, one of 
the most remarkable in this country is 
that in the collection of the Marquis of 
Westminster, which was purchased by 
Mr. Crawford of Rotterdam for 1350/., 
and it is said that nine hundred guineas 
were paid for it by the Marquis of West- 
minster. Like most Dutch painters many 
of his subjects are grossly offensive, but 
theirexecution deserves the highest praise; 
he obtained the title of the Raffaelle of 
animals, 

Paul Potter engraved eighteen prints 
which are the choicest objects of the col- 
lectors of etchings. 

At the age of eighteen he engraved 

with the hand of a master, he indicated 
the hair of his animals by short strokes 
Which are = lengthened in the sha- 
dows ; his work is very delicate and neat, 
and so managed that the traces of the 
graver are hardly apparent, and the exe- 
cution shows a practised hand rarely met 
with in the works of a painter. ; 


by Bartch as executed by Paul Potter, he notices 
eight others which are usually attributed to him, 
but, though they bear his name, it is agreed they 
are not by his hand, the execution being different, 


ict 
Mare de Bye, a comet 


Paul Potter, 


plates after this master liecton 
generally place their ae 
althou h the character of the animal, 
is faithfully iven, the execution 
the plates is ry and monotonous 4 
shows none of the delicacy and har. 
monious effect of those executed by 
weeter Saat by 
aul Potter flourish period 
when the schools of historieal ne i 
gave place to those of lan ; od 
the artists of this date be them 
selves to the abundant and diversified 
store-houses of nature for their sub. 
jects and models; and almost if not 
entirely, repudiated every attempt at 
the ideal. Like his contemporary 
Cuyp, he passed the greater portion 
of his artist-life in the open fields 


not only sketching the objects around him, but 
frequently finishing his pictures on the spat thereby 
imparting to them a freshness and fidelity which 
are often lost in the atmosphere of the studio. 
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HERMAN SWANEVELT, (the Hermit of Italy.) 


The biographers of Dutch painters have not, | Waterloo, to give another and more important spe- 
observes Bartch, noticed Herman Swanevelt, and | cimen of this artist’s works; that which we have 
he states, that neither his birth-place nor his | now introduced, though exceedingly beautiful, is 


master is known, beyond that it was supposed he 
first studied under Gera: 
Douw, and was born about the 
year 1620. In the notice of 
this artist in the “‘ Penny Cyclo- 
pedia,”” Woerden is mentioned 
as the place of his birth. 
Swanevelt was one of the 
most refined and eminent of 
the Dutch landscape-painters. 
Leaving hisown country young, 
he went to Italy, where he is 
said to have studied much with 
Claude, and to have been fond 
(like that great master) of ob- 
serving the effects of light and 
atmosphere at different periods 
of the day, from early dawn 
tillevening : but notwithstand- 
ing the elegance and truth of 
this painter, he did not, as re- 
gards atmospheric effects, equal 
Claude, but he far surpassed 
him in the figures introduced 
into his pictures ; and it is said 
that his proficiency was such as to excite the jea- 
lousy of that painter. His retirement and unre- 
mitting study of nature, caused him to be called 


the Hermit of Italy. His pictures and drawings | 
were much sought after, and obtained high prices | 
| OstapE, though born at Lubec in 1610, from his 


even in his lifetime ; the subjects it will be seen 
from his etchings were much the same as those 


represented by Claude, but without his great | 


breadth of effect : at least so we judge, having seen 
very few of the works of this master. Dr. Waagen, 
in his work on “‘ The Arts in England,” mentions 
only a single picture of this master as having been 
seen by him ; this 
was at Luton, the 
seat of the Mar- 
quis of Bute. * It 
is a large land- 
scape of extraor- 
dinary beauty in 
the composition, 
very clear in the 
colouring, and 
careful in the ex- 
ecution,”’ 

He died at 
Rome; the time 
is uncertain, some 
stating it to have 
been in 1690, 
others in 1680. 

Bartch enume- 
rates one hundred 
and fourteen au- 
thentic etchings of 
this master, and 
mentions two 
others which are 
incorrectly attri- 
buted to him, but 
which were in fact 
engraved by Goy- 
rand after his de- 
signs. Swanevelt’s 
manner of engra- 
ving was peculiar, 
and it is easily dis- 
tinguishable from 





the prints ex- 
eeuted by Goy- 
rand from his 
drawings, al- 


though that en- 
graver has been 
successful in imi- 
tating his style. 
He expressed the 
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As he was one of the most effective engravers 


| amongst painters, we propose, as in the case of 


scarcely of sufficient importance to ensure a just 








estimation of his talent. This will be considered 
the more necessary, because, as has been alread 
stated, his works are but scantily known in England. 


ADRIAN VAN OSTADE. 
having had his education in Holland and livin 
there, has always been counted amongst the Dute 
masters. He studied under Francis Hals, and 
became the intimate friend of Brouwer, his fellow- 
pupil at Haarlem, and is supposed to have had 
some instruction from Rembrandt. Alarmed at 
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foliage by a succession of short horizontal strokes | the probability of war, he determined to return to | 


slightly curved, which are well adapted to represent | his own country, when, in passing through Amster- | 
their natural position on the branches, and he only | dam, he was engaged to remain there by an amateur, 
| and he established himself in that city, which he 
He used | never quitted. He died in 1685. 


had recourse to more definite lines, when it was 
hecessary to separate the larger masses. 


both dry point and graver to harmonise his work, | 


J 


His subjects are all from low life, but their truth 


but it was chiefly by dots or points, rather than | and especially as regards chiaroscuro, renders him | 


lines, especially in the foliage, that he obtained his | one of the greatest masters of his school. 
| who hated the style, but was not insensible to the 


effect with the graver. 


Fuseli, | 


' sentations of Everdingen, Hobbima, and Cuyp.’ 
| To these great names mi 
| Potter, Ostade, Be 
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merits of the Dutch school, and who always ex- 
pressed forcibly (though with some smack of conceit 
and antithesis) his opinion, observes of this master :— 

“Adrian Van Ostade, more properly than any 
other Dutch, Flemish, or German artist, may be 
said to have raised flowers from a dunghill. He 
has contented himself to trace the line which just 
discriminated the animal from the brute, and 
stamps his actors with instinct rather than with 
passions. He has personified the dress of vulgarity, 
without recommending them by the most evanescent 
feature of taste, and yet decoys our curiosity to dive 
with him into the habitation of filth, beguiles our 
eye to dwell on the loathsome inmates and cor- 
tents, and surprises our judgment into implicit 
admiration, by a truth of character and energy of 
effect, a breadth and geniality of finish, which leave 
no room for censure. If he is less silvery, less airy 
than Teniers, he is far more vigorous and gleaming ; 
if his forms be more squat and brutal, they are less 
fantastic and more natural; if he groups with less 
amenity, he far excels the Fleming in depth and 
real composition.”’ 

Ostade’s pictures are still much admired for 
their truth and excellence, notwithstanding the 
vulgarity of his subjects; and authentic works of 
this master are rare, and fetch high prices. Dr. 
Waagen mentions those in the Royal Collection, 
and the Collections of Sir R. Peel, Lord Ashburton, 
Lord Ellesmere, and the Dulwich Gallery, but 
there are several other fine specimens of this master 
in the private collections in this country. Ostade 
had a apo oe brother, Isaac, whom he taught 
painting, and who painted in his style, but without 
much of the power of his master, whose works he 
imitated ; and many of his copies of Adrian’s pic- 
tures are passed off as originals, but, by the con- 
noisseur, are easily distinguished from the true 
ones, 

Ostade engraved fifty prints ; these have much of 
the merits of his painting. His great power of 
| chiaroscuro in detaching his figures, is particularly 
| shown in his print of the ‘‘ Mountebank,”’ and the 
| ** Alehouse Dance.’’ Some of his prints are dated; 
| the earliest is 1647, and the latest 1679: from these 
| we collect that he was in the greatest power from 
| thirty-seven to forty years of age. Bartch, however, 
| considers it ouchalile that he began to engrave 
| before 1647, as some of his prints are without the 
| power of those known to be executed in his 

st time, and do not show that practical skill 
in the execution, so apparent in his later works. 
| Bartch in his Catalogue has arranged the prints 
| under different classes :—1. Busts. 2. Half figures. 
| 3. Whole figures. The whole collection of Ostade’s 
| engravings are usually bound up with a portrait of 
this artist in mezzotint, engraved by J. Gole after 
C. Dusart, and with an engraved title-page. In 
| addition to the fifty plates enumerated by Bartch, 
there is another which bears the name of Ostade 
in large letters, but which, however, connoisseurs 
unite in rejecting as a forgery—neither the execu- 
tion of the plate nor the design appearing worthy 
of the master. 

It is somewhat curious to remark how in the 
history of Art, the most distinguished men are 
frequently contemporaries, as if the eminence to 
which two or three have reached becomes a moving 

ower of excitement to others. ‘‘ We find assem- 
Bled in the same century,”’—says Humboldt, in 
the work from which we extracted some obser- 
vations in our last article on this at — we 
find assembled in the same century, Claude Lorraine, 
the idyllic painter of light and of aerial distance ; 
Ruysdael’s dark forest-masses and threatening 
clouds ; Gaspar and Nicholas Poussin’s heroic forms 
of trees ; and the faithful and simply natural repre- 





ht be added those of 
hem, Wouvermans, Karl du 
Jardin, and a host of others, equally celebrated in 
their respective departments. Most, if not all of 
the above, were accustomed to work with the 
graver, a practice which we should be glad to see 
more adopted by our own artists, We find in old 
Evelyn the following observation on this subject 
‘It were to be wished that all our good painters 
would enrich our collections with more of their 
studies and ordonnances, and not despise the put- 
ting of their hands now and then to the graver,”’- 
‘* We have given instances of great masters who 
excelled in both ; and the draft, if it be good, does 
sufficiently commute for other defects, or what 
may be wanting in neatness and accurate con- 
ducting of the hatches.”’ 
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PRIZE DESIGNS IN BELGIUM. 


Tue manufacturers of England have been fre- 
quently taunted for inferiority of artistic design as 
a set-off to their superior excellence of mechanical 
execution, To some extent this opinion has been 
generally received ; but although we have a right 
to bow with humble submission to French Design 
in a limited number of productions, it by no means 
follows that the same taste, in invention or per- 
fect grace of form, pervades all their efforts of 
mechanical skill. Among articles of general uti- 
lity, few have more universal employment than 
tea-services, or the smaller objects, used as salad- 
cruets, and for other seasoning condiments of the 
dinner-table. 

In northern Europe the city of Namur has long 
been celebrated for its manufactures in plated 
ware, as well as for the better class of cutlery in 
table-knives, penknives, razors, &c. Namur isa 
continental Sheffield for these goods, but can 
scarcely be so designated in rivalry. The sub- 
joined woodcuts represent the Prize Designs re- 
warded by gold medals, presented to their authors 
by the “ Societé des Beaux Arts,’’ last year. The 
first prize in order of award is the teapot: this 
important adjunct to family ré-union, does not, in 
the form represented, display any novelty of form, 
or grace of line sufficient to make Sheffield envious; 
on the contrary, the handle is clumsy and carried 
much too high, while the return of the spout in 
the upper part creates an awkward angle for the 
beverage to escape from,—unless the female Cory- 
phzeus of the tea-table should be willing to apply a 
contortion of form incompatible with any principle 
of feminine elegance, as developed in pure Art. The 
pot itself is of a gourd form, or pear-shaped, with 
a surface corrugated like the melon, which is 


Ww 


always objectionable to any vessel destined to con- 
tain liquids. The milk-jug, which obtained the 
fifth prize, in order, is merely an outrage upon the 
teapot. The sugar-basin is the best of the series, 
but imparts no new idea ; and, with the exception 











of the stand, (which gives it an unn essary 

. . id , ec 
— making it awkward for use) is both + amr 
clumsy in outline. The cruet-stand, and the mus- 
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tard-pot with its connected cups for pepper and Now 
salt, are of the very commonest order, eee ing | auuan edie had treks . ons, whi 
no feature of attraction at all comparable with | trated in e 1 Bone whey rival, is pros. 
English productions for similar employment. | Fine Ast—whether pao ny ee 
| ideal—an e ion of ‘ ~~ Si of 
| inevitable. Tn no ungeieenen, ii patie i 
| cealed delight, or repressed gra Sot RO con. 
sentiments uttered ; but in true and pe tH va 
| wee g with a regret for the blight and om 
t » probably, for a long time o — 
| mental pursuit in a neighbouring we tr 
| must be felt that our increased wuccess will % r 
| period, be depressed with pi 
—— there associated by the 
violent revolution. . Never wag “ pportunity ”” 
| pregnant with bounties to English ana 2, © 
| present moment. Our designers are fons > 
their thoughts with advancing skill in invention 
and taste in form ; competition has vanished from 
the hands of commercial rivals, and the wide 
panse of the earth is spread forth for the 
tile adventure of our capitalists and man 
If, therefore, the working classes would fai 
weigh the advantages of the existing state of wall 
tica affairs, active employment and its 
comforts will bless the homes of the industhone 
and they may continue to advocate any extension 
_ of rights consistent with order, if urged without 
disturbing the confidence of capitalists or thwart. 
ing the calculations of employers: violence or 
| menace from the classes dependant on labour 
neutralise the prospective advan: ad B 
a will surely overwhelm the authors of 
These rewarded designs, as elucidated by the ac- bey digressi 43 ich it becomes 
companying woodcuts, come very opportune to | oe ~. practicable f ropa thyme 
encourage the inventive Arts at home. With re- | gave recu to he pen Meer ete er on 
sults so weak and inefficient, the manufacturers of Wemer avi aye tes oem mn ne : 
tageo e. - 
able condition of table cutlery, pertor mae 
and other articles, prior to the peace of 
1815 on the Continent, is well known, 
In France, with her prohibition tariff, it 
has not mended much, nor would it have 
advanced at all, but for the clandestine 
enterprise of English agents on the north- 
ern frontiers to introduce fine steel in bars. 
Many amusing anecdotes are extant of 
these contrivances, and am others, 
imitation walking-sticks made of fine steel 
and coloured to resemble wood or cane, 
were daily carried across the line of de- 
page sy oe ar poe — = France 
in the hands of smugglers, and exchanged 
at the nearest F 3 village for a real 
er of similar appearance to return home 
with. The Namur “ fabricants” stood 
in no need of an i 
Customs’ regulations 
with England; and finding 
not compete at all for quality, price 
Birmingham could manufacture, gra- 
ciously gave way, and imported their knife 
and pen blades from the above city, bear- 
ing on each blade the impress of their 
own names, d Namur, fitting only handles 
to the imported blades, and sending them 
forth as improved manufactures of na- 
—— —e. The results are, Sten 
elgian cutle — inates in 4 
plated goods in Sheffield and Birmingham have a | shire, and costs at na es ouble or treble the 
clear field for enterprise throughout the world: | price at which it is acquired in England. 
they will see by these “ Prize Awards” that} We have considered, that in engraving these 
they will find no difficulty in competition. “prize designs,’”’ we discharge an important 
of our duty: inasmuch as 
cannot fail to act as direct en- 
couragements to our 
turers. It is unnecessary to state, 
however, that these are by 20 
means to be taken as samples of 
the whole ; we hay 
time given, in this jow 
factured in France ; and ree 
tain that in design Reyne 
and now that France isin 8 ” 
measure prostrate, 
to continue for consieratt 
riod, our mannbeeee newed exer- 
poo England has not fer ee 
stances so auspicious 
provement of its errs 
and the enlargement of 
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ENGRAVINGS FROM SCULPTURES. 





From the earliest period when a knowledge of the 
principles and practice of Art assumed a place 
among the subjects which occupy the intelligent 
mind, the universal consent of all whose judgment 
may be considered unquestionable, has assigned 
the pre-eminence in Art to sculpture. This will 
scarcely be thought singular, when we reflect on 
its nature, the difficulties in the way of its success- 
ful execution, and the restrictions imposed on the 
sculptor by the Art itself, and by the prescribed 
laws which govern it. To invest the hard and 
unpliable marble with life and motion—to animate 
the ‘‘ senseless stone” with the various passions 
and feelings of human nature—to create beauty 
out of barrenness, and majesty out of the dust— 
requires a high order of genius, That this has 
been done the records of Ancient Art affirm, and 
the testimony of our own eyes acknowledge, so that 
we cease to wonder why, in the absence of revealed 
truth, the wise and the ignorant, the savage and 
the dweller amid luxury and refinement, we 
bowed down to worship the work of man’s hand. 
Notwithstanding the uncongeniality of the means 
ordinarily employed with every feeling likely to be 
called into action, the immaterial bends in low] 
adoration, or thrills withemotion, before the mote y | 
All must admit that the productions of the sculptor 
are more open to criticism than those of the painter, 
inasmuch as any deformity or exaggeration in the 
modelling of the human form, will at once attract 
the observation of the spectator, however unedu- 
cated in the principles of Art ; moreover, the non- 
application of colour affords him no opportunity of 
eliciting admiration of his work for its manifesta- 
tion of rich and gorgeous tints, which, in the eyes 
of the multitude, more than counterbalance what- 
ever defects may be apparent in the composition or 
the treatment of a picture. The statue stands 
before us, naked and unadorned, appealing to our 
thoughts and sensibilities by that very simplicity 
which is at once its glory and the test of its truth- 
fulness, Without instituting a comparison between 
the works of British sculptors and those of any 
other country, ancient or modern, it will not be 
denied that the former have kept pace with the 
advanced state of Art in our schools, though 
their encouragement has not been proportioned 
to that which painting has esesbeel The en- 
gravings after Chantrey, Flaxman, Westmacott, 
Baily, Manning, &c. which for many months past 
have appeared in the pages of our Journal, may 
fairly claim companionship with those of ‘Canova 
and Thorwaldsen. It may not be known to many 
of our readers, that they are primarily indebted for 
these beautiful prints to Mr. T. K. Hervey, who 
many years back published a volume entitled 
“ Tllustrations of Modern Sculpture,”” accompanied 
with descriptive prose and illustrative poetry from 
his pen. With what taste and jolnuaat be se- 
lected his subjects for the engraver, our pages 
testify. We need scarcely add, that the classical 
and elegant poems which described them were 
worthy of their themes, and of the elevated mind 
of the poet. Considering the costliness of the work 
it had an extensive sale; but a large number of 
the plates being steel they were comparatively little 
worn, when chance, or rather fortune, threw them 
in our way; and after passing through the hands 
of an eminent engraver, they were returned to us in 
a state of excellent restoration. Several which had 
been engraved on copper were either too large for 
our use, or too much worn, to be effectively repaired : 
one of these, Baily’s “‘ Eve at the Fountain,” we 
have caused to be re-engraved, which, with Thor- 
waldsen’s ‘‘ Hebe,” and Bacon’s “ Narcissus,” will 
complete the series from Mr. Hervey’s book. 
Satisfied that we can present to our readers no 
more acceptable offering than these beautiful gems 
of Art, it is proposed to continue them, but from 
works that have not hitherto been engraved, 
Among the earliest of those which will a 


\mong pear are 
Gibson’s statue of “The Queen;” Sir R. West- 
macott’s “‘ Euphrosyne;” Wyatt’s “ Penelope ;” 
Foley s “Ino and Bacchus;” Westmacott’s 

Blue-bell,” and Hiram Power’s “ Greek 


Slave,” Arrangements are also in progress for the 
introduction of others, so that in time illustrations 
of all the best modern sculptures may be exten- 
sively circulated. It is not intended to limit the 
— exclusively to British Art, although the pro- 
quntiens of British artists will form the principal 
eature in our plan. 


ings, e 
copy will be accepted, no picture, drawing, nor litho- 
graphy, unless framed ; A ticle wh 
previously appeared in a public exhibition in Brus- 
sels, Engravings and lithographies can only be 
received coming 
executed them. 








ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


GERMANY.—Benruin.—The Royal Academy 





of the Fine Arts, on account of the present state of 


public affairs, has taken the resolution to apply to 
the Government in its favour. In a memorial, the 
Academy expresses the importance of the Arts, and 
declares it as unworthy of belief, that they are an acci- 
dental and idle ornament; and consequently, that it 
is absolutely necessary to acknowledge their’ power 
in confirming the morality of the people, and their 
equal right to consideration with that of the 
Sciences, The Government’s care of the Fine Arts 


has been till now confined to the preparation of 


future, and the conservation of past, works; and to 
the collecting ‘old aintings and sculpture. The 
Academy acknowledges with the warmest thanks 
all the personal undertakings of the Prussian 
monarchs for the furthering of the Fine Arts ; but, 
in relation to the wholly changed conditions of the 
resent time, the Academy is convinced that, in 
uture, the concession to similar undertakings will 
become an affair of state, and of the particular 
direction of the legislature. The Academy is occu- 
pied in preparing the necessary propositions for the 
Government, &c. 

FRANKFORT.—The Artist-clubs in Dusseldorf, 
Hanover, Berlin, Dresden, and Munich, have sent 
petitions to the National Assembly in reference to 
their interests. The petition from Dusseldorf 
requests ‘‘ the Parliament to make the Fine Arts a 
national object, and for this purpose to oblige every 
state of Germany to spend a proportional part of 
its income in the foundation of galleries and the 
erection of monuments.’”” The Hanoverian artists, 
in accordance with this petition, add to it the 
demand, that ‘‘ the Parliament be pleased to send 
for different artists of northern and southern Ger- 
many, in order to take part in the debates, and to 
make proposals for the cultivation of the Fine 
Arts; and moreover, to oblige the particular 
governments to order a special representation of 
the artists as a class in their representative assem- 
blies.’’ The artists of Munich letend only ‘‘ that 
Parliament may please to take care of the Fine 
Arts as of a national affair ;’’ but in a particular 
letter to the deputies from Bavaria, regarding the 
present wants of the nation, they propose the erec- 
tion of a great House of Parliament, and of a house 
of Supreme Justice, as the best means of giving 
useful support and a noble and national direction 
to the Fine Arts. In accordance with this peti- 
tion there is a leading article in the ‘‘ Kunslblatt,”’ 
No. 32, which proves the great advantages arising 
from the exercise of the Fine Arts, especially from 
architectural undertakings, to the lower and 
working classes. Let us hope, that the united 

titions of nearly all the artists in Germany will 
be taken into consideration, and that the material 
as well as the spiritual importance and influence of 
the Arts may be acknowledged by the representa- 
tives of our renovated and remodelled oe 


BELGIUM.—In the midst of all the calamities 
that have befallen the Arts and artists on the 
continent of Europe, through the political agitation, 
it is gratifying to learn that the Belgian government 
has obtained for the — —= ** Ado- 
ration of the Magi,”’ an Eyck. e r 
having died last May, his yuosesens found it 
desirable to diminish the terms previously de- 
manded, and the picture now belongs to a nation 
proud of their orem | and of the great artists 
who have so gloriously illustrated their School of 
Art. 

Tue Exuipition or THE Fine Arts,—The 
‘‘ Commission Directrice ’’ has issued the following 
notice for the ensuing exhibition :—It will open on 
the 15th of August, 1848, and close on the first Mon- 
day in October. All works intended to be ex- 
hibited must be addressed, carriage free, to the 
«‘ Commission Directrice de |’ Exposition des Beau 
Arts a Bruxelles,” and accompanied by a letter 
stating the price demanded, the name and address 


of the artist, as well as the description of the subject 


for insertion in the catalogue. The jury of inspection 
will only receive pictures, statues, reliefs, draw- 
vings, chasings, and lithographies. No 


nor any article which has 


direct from the artists who have 
Other works of Art not belonging 






at present to the authors of them, will only be 
admitted upon a written authority sent by the 
respective artists. Nothing can be withdrawn from 
the exhibition before the final closing. Artists are 
allowed a month from the time the exhibition 
closes to withdraw their works. They can name 
an agent, or by what means of conveyance their 
works may be returned. Artists are also informed, 
that all works addressed to the commission, and 
either conveyed thither or returned by the rail- 
ways, will only be charged one-half of the fares as 
fixed by the tariff. Signed, the president, Curva- 
LIER Wyns, 


FRANCE.—Panis.—The Assembly has had the 
lamentable state of artistic affairs ably laid before 
it a few days ago, and the result has been a vote of 
20,0002. as a subvention to managers of theatres 
and their companies voted d’urgance. A proposi- 
tion of 12,0007. more to artists and authors has 
been taken into consideration, and it is to be 
hoped that the urgency of the necessity may be 
decided on this case also. With David d’Angers, 
Victor Hugo, and other such able and zealous 
advocates, there can be little doubt that something 
will be done, 

Meantime the orders given by Government are 
few and far between. The only one we have 
heard of is a representation of the heroic death of 
the Archbishop of Paris in the June street-war, 
confided to a young artist, Lapon, who sends some- 
times to the Louvre a religious picture, but has not 
yet greatly distinguished himself. Scheffer has a 
chapel at St. Surplice, and that of the Virgin, to 
decorate, which he intends executing with a German 
artist called Bohn, who has given proof of consider- 
able talent in that style of painting. Picot too, to 
whom the town had the unfortunate idea to confide 
the whole of the great church of St. Vincent de 
Paul, is to share the work of decoration with Flan- 
drin. This is a vast improvement in the original 
plan, as Flandrin, despite of being greatly too much 
a mere pupil and imitator of his master Ingres, 
and of Ais master Raphael, is at least a good scholar, 
and has qualities which place him in the first rank 
of religious painters. His ‘“‘ Last Supper’ compo- 
sition in the church of St. Severin seems to us, if such 
an opinion dare be uttered, in fact superior to 
either that in the Lodges of the Vatican, or the 
other lately discovered and supposed to be also by 
Raphael. Unfortunately it is ill-placed, and already 
fading, in consequence of dampness or other defects 
in the plaster. His most important compositions 
hitherto, however, are the decorations he has lately 
terminated at the church, St. Germain des Prés, 
of “ Christ’s Entry into Jerusalem,’’ amid songs of 
triumph; and “ Christ’s exit from Jerusalem,” 
bending under the weight of his cross. The 
artist has made it the first church in Paris for 
urity and elevation of decoration, so that we may 
ook forward to something excellent in St. Vincent 
de Paul also. O. M. 


—_——_o—— 


ROYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION. 


EXHIBITION OF THE WORKS OF MODERN 
ARTISTS. 





Tu18 Exhibition opened to the public on the 6th 
July, the private view having taken place on the 
preceding day. ; 

Our engagements have not yet permitted us to 
make a personal visit to this Institution, but we 
learn, through a friendly correspondent, that the 
works exhibited are of a pleasing and interesting 
character. As an earnest of this, the people of 
Manchester, not less we believe from g feel- 
ing than good taste, have, notwithstanding the 
adverse state of the times, purchased even more 
liberally than could have been expected ; and it is 
with true pleasure we shall record the names of 
those whose works have already been selected. In 
addition to these, it is not a less gratifying part of 
our office to add, that the Council of the Institution 
have, from the present Exhibition, purchased for 
their permanent gallery, Lauder’s ‘ Ferdinand and 
Miranda,’ No. 109 in the catalogue. Thecrowded 
state of our columns this month prevent further 
notice, but we hope to furnish in our next number 
a detailed report of this Exhibition at the great 
internal mart of commerce, which has also proved 
a profitable emporium for British Art. 
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COLLEGE OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
PUTNEY. 


nee of an inyitation, we attended on 


- at the annual distribution of 


Tuesday the 18th ult. strat 
the prizes, held in the hall of the Institution, 

” His Grace the. Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., 
FAS. &c., President of the College took the 
chair on the occasion, supported by His Royal 
Highness the Duke of- Cambridge, the Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of London, the Earl of Devon 
General Pasley, and several other distinguished 
and scientific gentlemen. 

This educational establishment has for its object, 
as most of our readers know, the union of instruc- 
tion in the practical sciences, with a liberal educa- 
tion. The number of students is at present nearly 
ninety, and prizes were awarded in the various 
classes of Mathematics, Chemistry, Geology, Geo- 
desy, Machinery, French and German languages, 
&c. The reports on these several subjects were 
read by the various learned professors of the Insti- 
tution, and wéte generally sitisfactory and inter- 
esting. The report on the French language and 
literature givén by Professor Brasseur, who is also 
the professor of French at King’s College, amounted 
to a complaint of inattention on the part of the 
pupils, and want of appreciation of the advantage 
of acquiring the French language. This was 
strongly commiented on by the Earl of Devon, in 
a speech on this topic only, in which he fm nn 
out the advantages, the absolute utility and neces- 
sity of it to the scientific professor, as well as being 
a distinguishing characteristic of the educated gen- 

tleman. It may be suggested as a deficiency, that 
the College should not have a resident French 
master; it appears impracticable that a visiting 
teacher, having also the tuition of a great class in 
— College, can give sufficient impulse to ninety 
pupils, while almost every respectable boarding- 
school in the environs of London, boasts of its 
* resident French professor. 

The class of Free-hand Drawing and Perspec- 
tive is taught by H.. Fradelle, Esq. To our 
Journal this is the most interesting. ‘Although we 

_ willingly concede the moré extensive benefit to the 
community of the application of the practical 
sciences in civil engineering, yet it is an admitted 
truism, that they are intimately connected with 
the study of the Fine Arts, which alone can add 
the charms of beauty and proportion to works of 
utility. It was therefore with extreme mortifi- 
cation we heard Mr. Fradelle’s report read: he 
stated that free-hand drawing was so little attended 
to, anid its progress among the pupils so unsatis- 
factory, that he had declined to award any prize in 
his class, and that the perspective drawings were 
so little advanced, that neither these nor the 
free-hand _——s wéte considéréed worthy of 
being exhibited. There must be soniething wrong 
here which will no doubt be investigated. The 
Duke of Buecletich, ‘who takes the highest 
interest in the success of the College, concluded 
the sitting in an eloquent and impressive speech, 
encouraging the ‘students, abofe all things, to 
add _ gentlemanly demeanour to their useful 
studies, and saying how much he felt gratified at 
the report given bythe Rev. M. Cowie, the Prin- 
cipal, that the moral conduct of the pupils was 
universally good. This was ded to most 
heartily by his Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, who emphatically said, that without good 
moral conduct it talents were sure to fail. The 
Bishop of Lo , as @ neighbour, added his testi- 
mony to the good behaviour of the young gentlemen 
from personal observation, and enforeed the bene- 
ficial consequence of religious duties, saying that 
Science and Art could only be studied with success 
+ ge influence of Religion upon the human mind. 

reverend Prelate alluded to the blessings 
of tranquillity enjoyed in this eountry, during 
the convulsions ef Europe, which he attributed to 

Religion and Edueation being united in our univer- 

ion th my ant peiete schools, and thus influenc- 

© love of 6: isti ; : 
deonatan — — distinguished the middle 

- His Grace of , stated that when 

ae public schools of Paris and Berlin were fore- 


Put- 





most in the political turmoils of th i 

" ese capitals 
the students of Putney College on the inte anes? } 
sions of menaced disorder in London volunteered | 
~ © Seay their services for the preservation of 








ROYAL ASSOCIATION 


FOR THE, PROMOTION OF. THE FINE ARTS 
IN SCOTLAND. : 


Tue Annual General 


Esq., allusion was made to the Charter of Incor- 
poration having received the Royal Signature, and 
to some alteration in the rules of the Association, 
to the ——_ by the Board of Trade, 
as a consequence of the privileges now enj 
the Society as a corporate body under tao conta 
Such alterations, however, will imterfere but little 
with the former system of management. . 

The Scottish Association, like all. similar socie- 
ties, has been mee pn — of the 
country; its receipts for may wing a 
tntantlon of nearly 900/. the —_— m 
The subscriptions amounted to 3700/., out of 
which the committee expended 2028/. in the pur- 
chase of pictures, &c., from the Scottish Academy. 
The following isa list of some of the pictures for 
which the largest prices have been given :—‘ Christ 
Teacheth Humility,’ by Robert Scott Lauder 
R.S.A. 400/.; ‘Eymouth Harbour,’ by Edmund 
T. Crawford, R.S.A. 100/.; ‘The Fair Maid and 
Louise listening at the Wall of the Duke 
of Rothesay,’ by Robert Scott Lauder, R.S.A. 804. ; 
‘ Moonlight,’ by Horatio Maeculloch, R.S.A. 804. ; 
‘The Favourite,’ by Daniel Macnie, R.S.A. 702. ; 
‘The. Dead Robin,’ by R. T. Ross, 607. ‘The 
Gathering of the Clans,’ Sir William Allan; 
Bart. .60/.; ‘ The Sands at:Sunrise,’ by D. O, Hill, 
R.S.A.  50/.; ‘St. Mungo’s Isle, the ial Place 


of the Macdonalds of Glencoe,’ by John C. Brown. }; 


50/.; ‘A Relic,’ by Mungo Burton. 601; ‘ Way- 
worn Travellers,’ by Thomas F. Marshall, 507. 

The report further states, that the engra ing of 
‘ Kilechurn Castle, on Loch Awe,’ by Miller, r 
Turner, has been completed, and, together with 
copies of etched outlines by H. 
ings by Selous, illustrative of ‘Seven Events in the 
Life of Robert Bruce,’ has been distributed among 
the members of 1846-7. ‘The picture for 
engraving for the subseribers of 1847-8 is the late 
Mr. John Thomson’s ‘ Dunluce Castle, County of 
Antrim,’ which has also been -placed in the hands 
of Mr. Miller, the eminent Seottish engraver. 

The plan of distributing a variety of prints 
appears, from the following extracts, to have en- 
gaged the consideration of this Society, as it already 
has of our own in London :-—‘‘ With regard to what 
should be done in the way of engraving for the 
subscribers of 1848-9, the committee beg leave to 

t, that the committee now to be appointed 
should be authorised to obtain engravings in a 
mixed style of mezzotinto, aquatint, and line, after 
eleven of the paintings which have this year been 
acquired. Should this ion be adopted, the 
members will receive, as heretofore, more than an 
equivalent for the amount of théir annual stbsérip- 


tions, and the painters and vers will be more 
generally benefitted. The honorary secretaries, 


, after draw- } 


ing of the members of | which 
oh abe was held in Edin h on the 3rd: of 
July; the rd Provost in the chair. mee 
which was read by the Hon. Secretary, J, A. Bell, | ‘ 


PAINTED BY W. COLLINS, 'R.A., 


aio oh pores: Senbve SnaeE ane aeeee been 
ith a proof set o 


engraving, might be presented 

the mezzotinto engravings. It has been 

that the expense in earrying out this plan would 
not be greater, if so great, as im the ion of 


J to be copied.in mez- 
zotinto for the subseribers of 1848-9 are—‘ Bymouth 
Harbour,’ by E. T. Crawford; ‘ Moonlight,’ by 
Horatio Maceulléch ; ‘The Fair Maid and Louise 


: i by Dram- 
mond; ‘ Bo-Peep,’ by Thomas Faed ; ‘ Interior of 
a Highland Hut,’ by the late William. Simson ; 
‘ Borrowdale,’ by Miss Stoddart.’ 

_ We find no ce made here to the manner 
in which these engravings shall be cireulated among 
the subscribers ; that is, whether each shall receive 
one, two, or three works in a —~. | style of 
Art, in lieu of the one hitherto execated in line. 
It cannot be supposed that each subseriber shall 
be entitled to a co 
intended to work off f four or five thousand impres- 
sions from a mezzotinto plate, the attempt will be 


of the whole; for if it be | com 
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THE ART-UNION OF LONDON AND 
THE BOARD OF TRADE. 


Ix our June number we noticed a meeting, called 
by the Council of the Institute of the Fine Arts, 
to consider the matter in dispute between the 
above-mentioned parties, and the resolutions which 
were then to; one of which was that a 
deputation of artists should wait on the Board of 
Trade for the purpose of urging upon them to re- 
consider their determination of interfering with 
the existing rules of the Art-Union Society. On 
the 12th of the past month a deputation, consisting 
of Mr. Illidge, the chairman of the above meeting, 
Mr. G. R. Ward, the treasurer, and Mr. F. Gush, 
the secretary of the Institute, Sir W. C. Ross, 
R.A., Mr. G. A. Fripp, to the Society of 
Water-colour Painters, Mr. Fahey, secretary to 
the New Society of Painters in Water-colours, and 
Mr. E. J. Niemann, secretary to the Free Exhi- 
bition, had an interview with Mr. Labouchere, to 
whom they were introduced by Wm. Jackson, 
Esq., M.P., and Chas. Lushington, Esq., M.P. 
The deputation presented to the right hon. gentle- 
man a memorial, signed by twenty-six members of 
the Royal Academy, and as many as 280 artists, 
resident in London and its vicinity, against the 
principle of interference, which they justly consi- 
der prejudicial to their own interests, and altoge- 
ther destructive to the interests of the Society in 
question. 

A lengthened conversation between Mr. Labou- 
chere and the gentlemen of the deputation took 
place, in which the latter so effectually answered 
the objections urged by the Government, as to 
leave little doubt of a highly satisfactory result : 
Mr. Labouchere frankly admitting that ‘“‘ they had 
made out a very strong case:” indeed, it would 
have been scarcely possible for the minister to 
have combated, on any reasonable ground, the 
statements put forth by those who represented, 
with one exception, the whole artistic body of 
the metropolis: the exception we allude to is that 
of the British Artists’ Society, who had been 
favoured with a previous hearing, without waiting 
to unite their efforts with those of their brother- 
artists. 

One of the main props on which the Government 
has hitherto based its opposition to the proceedings 
of the Society, has been the silence exhibited by 
the Royal Aeademy on the subject.—a silence con- 
strued into indifference, or a feeling in unison with 
that of the Board of Trade. That the Academy 
had, up to this period, stood aloof from all inter- 
ference with the operations of the Art-Union we 
are well aware ; nor were we ever surprised at it, 
for its success was a matter of small moment to 
them, either individually or collectively. Few 
artists, who had attained to academical honours, 
are dependant on such societies for the sale of their 
works, nor was it for their benefit that they were 
instituted. We have often heard it remarked, 
that a prize seleeted from the works of the acade- 
micians is rarely seen :—true, because the majority 
are sold before they are hung upon the wall: so 
that if a prize-holder desires one, he can seldom 
accomplish his wishes. Who can uire pictures 
by Turner, Etty, E. Landseer, Mulready, and many 
other members of the Academy, unless he commis- 
sions it years before he h to receive it? The 
Art-Union Societies were established ly to 
assist the rising generation of artists ;—those who, 
by the encouragement thus held out to them, may 
be placed in a position to become the future orna- 
ments and supporters of our school. Another 
reason that may have hitherto held back the 
Royal Academy, has, doubtless, arisen from the 
success which has hitherto accompanied the pro- 
ceedings of the Art-Union, not requiring any 
open interference on its part; but so soon as dan- 
ger becomes apparent, and the very existence of the 
Society is perilled, the Academy, at the pressing 
instance of the Institute of the Fine Arts, has 
boldly stood forward in its defence, and raises its 
hand and its voice against the anticipated evil. 
Twenty-six members, with Edwin Landseer at 
their head, have protested in favour of “things as 


_ are,” 

e are glad of this opportunity to accord the 

meed of praise justly due to the Institute for the 

part it has taken in this matter—one which claims 
every member of the ion his cordial 

support; well and earnestly has it upheld the 

cause and the interests of British artists. 








PRINCE WALLERSTEIN’S 
COLLECTION, 


Tue collection of Byzantine, early Italian, Ger- 
man, and Flemish pictures, to 
Serene Highness Prince Louis d’ 
stein, now placed in the ts of Kensington 
Palace, has been sent to E me wth Rae 
rietor, at the inducement of His Highness 
rince Albert (so the printed private catalogue 
states), in order that it may be viewed by the 
English _— being of the highest importance as 
regards the history and illustration of ancient Art; 


Waller- 


and to give the country an opportunity of obtain- 
ing it, His Serene Highness is willing to dispose of 
the whole collection. 


The Prince Louis d’Ottingen Wallerstein in- 
herited a collection of antique pictures which had 
been for centuries pemened by family. At the 
early part of the present century he determined 
to profit by the ee occasioned by the wars of 
the first French revolution, and to amass some of 
the remarkable monuments of early Art which 


became attainable. 

The Prince a his collection into four 
classes; viz., first, Paintings of the Byzantine 
School, comprising the productions of Eastern Art 
between the tenth and thirteenth centuries. 
Second division—early Italian paintings, illustrat- 
ing by some eminent and characteristic specimens 
the first steps of Art in Italy. Third division—the 
productions of early German Art, comprising the 
principal masters of the Schools of Suabia, Fran- 
conia, Saxony, and Upper Germany. The Prince 
was induced to cede a portion of this class to K 
Louis of Bavaria, to complete the series of na‘ 
pictures of German artists in the Boisserée Collec- 
tion at Munich, which had also been acquired 
the munificent sovereign of Bavaria. “The 
division, which is the most numerous, comprehends 
the works of the ancient Rhenish, Flemish, and 
Dutch Schools, 

- The collection we have now under notice is the 
—_ private one exi that can enter into any 
rank of rivalry with the Munich gallery. The 
Louvre still contains a fair sprinkling of these earl 
painters. The King of Holland availed himself 
of his former position in Belgium, to purchase 
every fine authenticated work of the early school of 
his country. These pictures are now at the Hague. 
The city of Bruges is also rich in these rarities 
di d in a variety of eivil and ecelesi 
buildings, and Ghent and Brussels contain in 
their museums much of great interest. The 
museum of Antwerp possesses the most important 
in number and consequence of these schools, being 
the collection formed by one of the late burgomas- 
ters, Van Ertborn, who bequeathed the result of 
his aequirements by the expenditure of a handsome 
fortune to his native city. This splendid gift was 
not accepted, until the learned in Art had been 
consulted, and awarded their judgment upon the 
authenticity of the various pictures. Berlin, too, 
possesses many capital performances of the same 
class, including the disreputable pillage of the 
Van Eycks, from Ghent; and in England we 

a considerable number, dispersed in private 
collections, of which some idea may be formed from 
the contents of the middle room, in the present 
exhibition of the British Institution. 

The collection of Prinee Louis a 
Wallerstein, was sent to a last 4 it 
is only a few weeks since ¢ the  pletures have 
been hung upon the walls of the room in Kensing- 
ton Palace, which is the — apartment of 

divided into two 


consequence, and is now parts by 
a tem screen. 

A e catalogue, containing forty-four 
pages, has pre Mr. L. Gruner, at the 
command of His Prinee Albert, 


which enters into but few remarks on the respec- 
tive merits of the 102 pictures. The opinions we 
venture thereon may lead the connoisseurs toa more 
close examination. We freely confess, that it isa 
branch of Fine Art which has received such 
marked inattention and neglect in England, and 
the opportunities are so rare to gain a 


any good examples, on the t, 
ee Ne eer ae some reservation. 
The apartments of a palace ean be expected 


hardly 
to be thrown indiscriminately open to the public ; 
and admission to view these has hitherto 


been very limited. We venture to hope that the 
seagull liberality and love of the Fine Arts 


which characterise the Prince Consort, will, under 
some restriction, make the collection available for 
giving our numerous artists and amateurs a new 
and unexpected source of gratification. 

It is only within the last 
His | cards of admission have been issued by [rince 


Albert, to the principal nobility and who 
— amateurs ae a to a oom Tee are 
in 0 apartments in the 
south front of the ve. hase and appro- 
the armorial bearings of 
rin , and a tablet con- 
taining the numbers, where they are described in 
the catalogue, at the bottom, The numerical 
order followed is, as nearly as possible, according 
to the antiquity of the schools. The first division 
is the masters of the Byzantine period, and includes 
the first nine numbers. It is needless to say the 
names of these painters are unrecorded in the 
History of Art. 

No. 1. ‘The Sudarium, with the legend of King 
Abgarus,’ The centre of the represents 
the head of the Saviour ona napkin. The form of 
the head is oval, the nose and the mouth small ; 
a serious dignity pervades the countenance. Ex- 

r , on a gilt metallic band, which incloses 
this subject, also on gold ground, are ten small 
compositions of whole-length figures, which repre- 
sent the story of the miraculous napkin, and the 
conversion of Abgarus, king of Edessa. This pic- 
ture is considered to be a work of the tenth century, 
judging from the eharacter of the numerous Greek 

ions on it. The execution is elaborate ; the 
Saviour’s head is a valuable example of the artistic 
skill of the — 

No, 2, ‘The Death of the Virgin.’ This isa 


small, square, picture, containing a great 
number of res, among which are the twelve 
Apostles, of the heads having a gold nimbus, 


upon which, in minute Greek letters, the name is 
painted. The heads, although such mere minia- 
tures, are not wanting in ex ion. In painting 
the draperics, a number of small gold lines are 
em ed to indicate their its; the distance is 
filled some buildings, wherein a knowledge of 
linear perspective is evinced. This picture was 
brought by a crusader, Count Helfestein, from the 
East, and was preserved in a German abbey until 
its secularisation. 

No. 3. ‘The Virgin, as Queen of Heaven.’ Like 
all the Byzantine works, this miniature picture is 
on a gold ground. The Virgin is seated, in a chair 
or throne of very elegant design, holding the Infant 
Saviour. The features of the countenance are 
beautiful, and a smile plays on the lips. Two an- 
gels behind the chair complete the composition. 

No. 4. ‘Christ Enthroned.’ A composition of 


three whole length . Christ is seated in the 
eentre, St. John the Virgin are standing on 
each side, The head of Christ is the t of a 


modern Greek in features, sallow complexion, with 
ruddy lips, and rendered more analogous by having 
the he ed. The expression of prayer or 
supplication is well ——— in the attendant 
figures, but the Saviour is deficient in that quality : 
the drawing of the feet betrays an early epoch of 
Art. 


No. 5. ‘ Virgin and Child.’ There is indication 
of free drawing in the heads and hands of the two 
The complexions are of a dark-reddish 
hue, like some of the Eastern nations: the nimbus 


No. 7. ‘The Virgin and Child.’ This re 
would to be of later date, from free 
outline Infant Saviour, and the general round : 
ness ot form, The eyes of the Virgin are singu- 

and narrow: the features indicate a 
ettlai net distinguished for beauty. On the hem 


the title to the subject, which is a group of eccle- 
siastical buildings, with the intermingling of dis- 
proportionate figures. Nicely pencilled, bright in 
































colour and in perfect preservation, it nevertheless 
is so primitive in conception, proportion, and ar- 
rangement, that no one can doubt its antiquity. — 

No. 9. ‘The Nativity.’ This picture is consi- 
dered to be a performance of the early part of the 
tenth century. The Nativity occupies a cave in 
the lower part of the picture. The figures have the | 
spare forms which the . Byzantine | 
painters. A group of Magi, following the star,is | 
remarkably beautiful in arrangement’ of colour: | 
opposite this group ‘are a bevy of angels, seated | 
upon clouds singular in shape. The pencilling is | 
excessively minute, and of great delicacy. : 

No. 9a (also No.*26 in the Catalogue). ‘ Virgin | 
and Child.’ The impress of antiquity is evident on | 
this panel. The stiffness of the features and the | 
long narrow fingers show a very —_ effort..The | 
red mantle of the Virgin covers the head and | 
descends over the shoulders: it is adorned with 
golden stars, and a fringe of rich pattern. The 
nimbus of the head is formed by a band, inclosing | 
a trailing ornament, and externally studded. with 
a number of .points. _Theinfant Christ wears a 
mantle, in the toga fashion, of red intermingled | 
with gold. 

This is the last number of the pictures stated in | 
the catalogue to be of the Byzantine School, which 
tiourished between the tenth and thirteenth cen- 
turies. They doubtless exercised a great influence 
on the early “Art of Italy, in consequence of the 
intercourse between the two nations under Charle- 
magne and his successors, through presents made 
by the Greek Emperors to the Carlovingian Kings; 
and by the Crusades and Pilgrimages of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries. Every germ of Art is dis- 
coverable in these remarkable productions, and 
they invite rigid examination. It should not be 
omitted that the frames of several have been made 
from studies of the remains of Byzantine Archi- 
tecture, and paintéd with polychromatic ornaments 
of this style, #2 *) & we, P. 

No. 10. Virgin and Child,’ by an unknown 
Siennese painter. “This picture and all those in 
consecutive order, (including No. 25,) are painted 
in voy andvatiributed to Italian painters of 
the early Italian school. The figures in this picture 
approach a smalldife*size, the features are regular, 
the flesh-tints spale.e The -head of the+ Infant 
Saviour is gracefully inclined, the drawing of the 
hands and feet’ stiff. “The heads of two . saints 
behind this group have a religious character ; a 
glory of six angels crowned.with myrtle or olive, 
form an arch over the Virgin and*Child. The 
heads of these angels are of extraordinary feminine 
beauty, and painted»with good colour. 

Nos, 11 to 14..Four Subjects from the History 
of St. Margaret, by an unknown master of the | 
Florentine school, . They are placed in one frame, 
and have been, since the fourteenth century, on | 
the altar of the private oratory of the Abbesses of 
St, Margaret, at Hichstadt. A great delicacy of | 
colour, characteristic of the school, pervades the | 
compositions; the saint herself possesses much | 
personal beauty, and some of the heads are very 
fine: the hands, gerierally, are gracefully disposed, 
but not always equal.in execution. The costumes 
are td rich, and instructive of the attire of the 
epoch, J 

Nos. 15 to 23. ‘The Coronation of the Virgin,’ 
a small triptych,’on wood: Justus or Papva. 
rhe folding-doors are painted on both sides, and 
each of these panels contain two subjects, which, 
with the central one, form the nine numbers in 
the catalogue, ‘The name of this painter is not | 
found in any writer upon the artists of Italy. The | 
date, 1367, is on the pedestal, and on the back is 
inseribed ‘‘ Justus pinxit in Archa.” In delicacy, 
grace, and execution, it bears analogy to the divine 
works of Fra ‘Angelico, The two principal figures 
of Christ and the Virgin, in the central compart- 
ment, are quite worthy of this great master, but | 
the date is anterior to his birth, which is fixed | 
usually in 1488, In Vasari’s life of this painter, 
he relates the execution of some church books | 
adorned with miniatures of wondrous beauty, and 
adds that Angelico was Ussisted by a much older 

religious brother, who was a miniaturist and 
painter. The name, “Justus,” may have been 
adopted by the painter as a distinctive appellation 
conferred on him according to a common custom | 
in Italy, as Beate was upon Fra Angelico, and 
my ome y The name, or title, may also have 
been placed on the back ‘at a subsequent. perio. 
f er this may be, this series of compositions 
orm one of the most remarkable remains of early 
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Art existing. The principal subject of the ‘ Coro- 


| Italian Art. 


the’eyes are good, though small. 
the child is angular; and the feet ill drawn. 
| mone of. the countenances are seen the smallest 
| trace of-that divine, superhuman sweetness and 
| grace which ‘distinguish the earliest recognised 


named. 


| honoured having reached us only late in the month, » 


| Strada della Carita. 
| of these questionable patrons which is here illus- 
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nation of the Virgin’ represents Christ seated on a 
gothic throne, in a rose-coloured tunic and blue 
mantle, placing a crown on the head of his 
mother, who is seated beside him in a white robe, 
embroidered with sups and moons. - At the base of 
the composition, three female saints are standing 
on one side, and three male saints on the opposite 
side. -There are besidés,.on each side of the throne, 
six other saints, with angels and seraphs...The 
figures of our Savidur and the Virgin Mary.are of 
the ‘most exquisite beauty; the countenances 
beaming with/divinity. The heads of the saints 
below are dignified and expressive. The draperies, 
particularly of the two. principal figures, are well 
cast, flowing, and free from all angularity ; the per- 
spective lines of the gothic throne are just, and 
this part is painted with the elaboration of detail 
of the early school of Flanders. The volets contain 
the Annunciation, in two compartments; the Na- 
tivity; the Crucifixion; the Expulsion of Joachim; 
the Meeting of Joachim and Anna; the Presenta- 
tion ; the Birth of.the Virgin, and the Marriage of 
the Virgin. « In the picture of. the Crucifixion, the 
figure of St. John has a grandeur of pose, and an 
energy of action worthy of the best period of 


No. 24. ‘ Virgin and Child,’ Bernarvrno Betti, 
called Pinturiccuio. The gradual. development 
of artistic excellence becomes apparent in this pic- 
ture. The head of the Virgin has a great dignity 
in the featurés, it is gracefully inclined, and the 
fingers of the right hand are elegantly disposed. 
The body of the infant Saviour. is drawn with a 
free flowing outline, the foreshortening of the right 
arm displays the master. The colour is somewhat 

ale. 
No. 25. ‘ Virgin and Child,’ RAFFAELLE SaNnzIo 
pD’UrBINoO. . This picture is,so named in the cata- 
logue, but we think there must be a mistake. Itis 
suggested to be a juvenile production of, the great 
master, but. the pencilling indicates, a - practised: 
hand, The subject presents the Virgin in néatly 
a’front view, holding the Infant Christ; on a gold 
background a glory of stars with-eight cherubim, 
cath with two red, two green, and two white wings, 
forms an arch-above the ‘principal group. . The 
features of the Virgin have a pleasing peasant cast; 
The left ~~ 

n 


works of Raffaelle ; and, only in our own opinion, 
we express our regret that the picture has been so 


The card of admission with which we were 


compelled to postpone the con- 


we are Oe 
this most interesting collection to 


cluding notice of 
our next number. 


—= 


SALVATOR. 


PAINTED BY D. MACLISE, R.A. 
F. JOUBERT. 


ENGRAVED BY 


THE incident in the life of the great Neapolitan 
which forms the subject of Mr. Maclise’s picture, 
was suggested by a in Lady Mo 8 
** Life of S. Rosa.’”’ In the earlier part of.his 
career, the far greater portion of his pictures were 
executed on primed paper, his limited means not 
permitting him to purchase canvas: these were 
sold to the Jew dealers, who kept stalls in the 
It is an interview with one 


trated by Mr. Maclise with a feeling and in a 
manner which differ entirely from his present 
productions. It is a work of sterling merit, in 
which the principal figures are brought forward in 
a way that at once indicates the story; while the 
various accessories composing the usual contents of 
the connoisseurs’ bazaar are put together with the 
happiest effect. Yet if the biography of the Italian 
be correctly handed to us, there is an error in intro- 
ducing a portion of the Rialto at Venice, as we 
do not find Salvator ever visited that city, though 
he was at Rome and Florence. 

We are indebted to the Earl of Chesterfield for 
ae ap to engrave this work, which is in his 
ordship’s collection at Chesterfield House. 


honest, open, home-bred 
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PILGRIMAGES ro ENGLISH SHRINES 


BY MRS, 8. C. HALL. 


WITH NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS BY 
F. W. PAIRWOLT, F.8:4, 
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THE TOMB OF WILLIAM HOGARTH. 


: . same month;’ but the 
parish registers have been examined for confirma- 
tion with ‘ fruitless solicitude.’ Cunningham gives 
December as the month ef his birth; this is a mis- 
take ; so also is his notice of the painter’s introdue- 
tion of the Virago intohis picture of the ‘Modern 
Midnight Conversation.’. No female figure 
in this subject. It is in the third pate ofthe 
‘ Rake’s Progress’ the woman alluded to is intro. 
duced. A small critic might here find a fit subject for 
vituperation,; and loudly condemn Cunningham as 
a writer whowas too idle to examine the works he 
was describing’; pouncing on his minute errors, and 
forgetting the totality of his generous labours. 
Much of this spirit infests literature; and merges 
thekindly exposition ‘of error into the bitterness of 
personal‘attack. The fallibility of human natare 
should*teach”us ‘charity, and our own faults lead 
us ‘to ‘more gently scan our brother man,’—a 
thing too often unthought of by those who are 
nothing if not critical, and as frequently nothing 
when they are.” .The painter was descended from 
a Westmoreland family. Sprung from an industrious 
race of self-helping yeomen, whose hardy toil 
broughtthem health and contentment, H had 
an early advantage, derived from his father’s love of 
letters, which eventually drew him away from field 
and wood to the great London mart. Like 
of others, he* was unsuccessful. Fortunately, , 
in this instance, his want of success in literature 
stimulated the strong mind of his son to seek occu- 
tion of more certain profit ; and those who feel 
interest in the whereabouts of celebrated men, 
think= upon the days when A t 
wrought in silver,t as the apprentice of 
Gamble, in Cranbourne Street, and speculate 
upon the change of circumstances, wrough t 
own exertions, when, as a great: painter, in after 
time, he oceupied the 2 house, red — as the 
Sabloniére Hotel, in Leicester Square. 
HH " character of mind; evidensed in his 
is bi is so perfectly 
works and proved by ography, ping chin 
e 











him with pride—as_ bel exclusively 


England. His originality is of 
Sie “eaties broad, * bold, fair-play 
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staple commodity of such works in 
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ver, is p3 one 0! 

+t This house, in which Hogarth 


which he died, and where his 


fterwards, bore at 
Gulden Head.” It is scarce! 
has undergone changes to fit it 


hotel. Its present aspect is as 
bered twenty years since its 
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no screened assassin of character, either 
with pen or pencil; no journalist’s hack to stab 
in secret—concealing his name, or assuming a forged 
one; no masked caricaturist, responsible to none. 
His philoso y was of the straightforward, clear- 
sighted Englis school ; his theories—stern simple, 
and unadorned—thoroughly English ; his determi- 
nation—proved = love, - well as = his hate— 
uite English; there is a firmness of purpose, a 
rae 4 dignity, a John-Bull look in his broad intel- 
ligent face; the very fur round his cap must have 
been plain English rabbit-skin! No matter what 
‘schools’ were in fashion, H created and 
followed his own: no matter what was done, or 
said, or written, Hogarth maintained his opinion 
unflinchingly : he was not to be moved or removed 
from his resolve. His mind was vigorous and in- 
flexible, and withal, keen and acute; and though 
the delicacy of his taste in this more refined age 
may be matter of question, there can be no dou ot 
as to his integrity and uprightness of purpose—in his 
determination to denounce Vice, and by that means 
cherish Virtue, 

Professor Leslie, in his eloquent and valuable 
Lectures on Painting, delivered in the spring o 
the present year to the students of the Royal Aca- 
demy, has nobly vindicated H as an artist 
and a man, in words, that all who heard will long 
remember. ‘ Hogarth,’ he said, ‘ it is true, is often 
gross; but it must be remembered that he painted 
in a less fastidious age than ours, and that his t 
object was to expose vice. Debauchery is always 
made by him detestable, never attractive.’ Charles 
Lamb, one of the best of his commentators, who 
has viewed his labours in a kindred spirit, speaking 
of one of his most elaborate and varied works, the 
‘ Election Entertainment,’ asks: ‘ What is the result 
left on the mind? Is it an impression of the vile- 
ness and worthlessness of our species? Or is not 
the general feeling which remains after the indivi- 
dual faces have ceased to act sensibly on the mind, 
akindly one in favour of the species?’ Leslie speaks 
of his ‘ high species of humour pregnant with moral 
meanings,’ and no happier choice of phrase could 
characterise his many works. Lamb, with true 
discrimination says: ‘ All laughter is not of a dan- 
gerous or soul-hardening tendency. There is the 
petrifying sneer of a demon, which excludes and 
kills love, and there is the cordial laughter of a 
man, which implies and cherishes it.’ 

Hogarth’s works are before us all; and are lessons 
as much for to-day as they were for yesterday. 
We have no intention of scrutinising their merits 
or defects ; we write only of the influence of a class 
of Art such as he brought courageously before the 
English public. Every one is acquainted with 
the ‘ Rake’s Progress,’ and can recall subject after 
subject, story after story which he illustrated. Com- 
paratively few can judge of him as a painter,* but 
all can comprehend his moral essays—brave as true! 





* If Hogarth be judged simply as a British artist taking 
up a thoroughly original line of Art, and, to use his own 
words, ‘turning his thoughts to ting and engraving 


subjects of a modern kind and moral nature—a field not 
broken up in any country or age,’ pursuing his course with 
little artistic education, but with a high determination and 


a powerful mind, which achieved for him a place in Art 
self-created, and held by him to the present hour amid 
many rivals but no conqueror, we can scarcely fail 
on him in his power and perfect o ity as one 
greatest creative geniuses, and, nationally speaking, 
greatest English painter; for to no school or class of 
did he belong who owned Nature only as his mi-tress, 
‘each change of many-coloured life he drew * as his 
fount of inspiration. Untrammelled by any con 
tes, with a mind unfettered by desires to walk 
scribed school of Art, or follow in the wake 
name, the strength of his genius led him trium; 
a path of originality and power, and fixed 
in his glory. Asa ter of life in all its 
rivalled; ‘his graphic representations are indeed 
they have the teeming, fruitful, s lve meaning of 
words. Other pictures we look at— . 
Such is the testimony of Lamb; but it may be objected, he 
was a literary man, not an artist. 
than whom a more fitting judge 
given as strongly in the lectures we have already alluded to. 
Speaking of invention and expression, he declares Hogarth 

4 master who in these is wholly unequalled, excepting 
by Raffaele alone. Nor is the transition from the art of 
the one to that of the other so sudden as it may at first 
sight appear. They were both tly the painters 
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of mankind, though the range of su’ they took, 
poor patronage of Raffaelle, me no- 
logarth, made a wide separation between them. 
has given us an endless variety of images of all that is most 
graceful, 


yet never at the ex of 
the boldest satirist that er 


it ever 





His fearlessness and earnestness are above all 
price; independent, in their high estate, of all 
praise. We would send ‘ Marriage 4 la Mode’ into 
general circulation during the London season, 
where the market for wives and husbands is 
presided over by interest rather than affection. The 
matrimonial mart was as be es ee oom by the 
great satirist, as the brutal and y cock-Aght, 
which at that period was permitted to take _ 
at the Cock-pit Royal, on the south side of St. 
James’ Park.* 

Society always needs such men as William 
Hogarth—true, stern men—to grapple with and 
overthrow the vices which spring up—the v 
weeds both of poverty and luxury,—the latter fi 
with the more bitter and subtle poison. Calling 
to mind the period, we the more honour the great 
artist’s resolution; if the delicacy of our improved 
times is offended by what may seem deformity 
upon his canvas, we must remember that we do 
not shrink from Hogarth’s «arseness, but from 
the coarseness he laboured, by = , to expel. 
He painted what Smollett, an Field 


ing, and 
Richardson, wrote far more offensively : oe he 


f | surpassed the novelists both in truth and in inten- 


tion. He painted without pathising with his 
subjects, chen he lashed with unsparing bitterness 
or humour. He never idealised a vice into a 
virtue—he never compromised a fact, much less a 
principle. 

He has, indeed, written fearful sermons on his 
canvas ; sermons which, however e rated they 
may seem to us in some of their painful details of 
human sin and human misery, are yet so real that 
we never doubt that such things were, and are. 
No one can suspect H to have been tainted by 
the vices he exposed. In thishe has the advantage 
of the novelists of his period: he gives vice no loop- 
hole of escape: it is there in its hideous aspect, 
each step distinctly marked, each character telling 
its = tale of warning, so that ‘he who runs may 
read,’ + 

Whoever desires to trace the life of this English 
artist—to note him in his eee he 
tamed, as well as his rough nature would permit, 
his hand to the delicate graving so cherished by his 
master, Ellis Gamble; and when freed from his 
apprenticeship, he sought Art through the stirring 
scenes of life, saying quaintly enough, that ‘copying 
other men’s works resembled pouring wine out of 
one vessel into another: there was no increase of 
quantity, and the flavour of the vintage was liable 
to evaporate : ’—whoever would study the great, as 
well as the small, iarities of the painter who 
converted his thumb-nail into a palette, and while 





virtue by the exposur 
ground on which t 
character.’ The 


ving, not even Hogarth’s own, can fully imitate. 

* There is extant a of Charles I. and his eour- 
tiers t this ve its name 
oy at Whitehall. In Charles 


lieved of a royal cock-pit until recent 
relieved of = situate in the worst part of « bed meighbour- 
hood, and patronised by the worst of persons. 


when struck remarkabie face, of at once marking it 
down on his ‘um nail to ——y- £4 
future use. His constant of nature the 
ludicrous, and the certainty with which 
jotted down his remembrances, are by many con- 
temporaries and friends. 








transcribing characters and events both rapidly and 
faithfully, complained of his ‘ constitutional idle- 
_ er myer a “yr. = O ailigen feel desirous 
re in iography ofso di t, so observ- 

» 80 rite so brave a spirit, we should send 
them to our old friend Allan Cunningham's most 
interesting history of the man. Honest Allan had 
much in common with our great national artist: 
though of different countries, they sprung from the 


same race—sturdy yeomen ; they were alike lovers of 
independence, fighting for the best part of life man- 
fully and fai i 


ly, enj the noble scorn of 
wrong, and battling for the right from the cradle 
to the greve Self educated—that is to say, edu- 
cated by Naturg, which gave and nourished his 
high ee ~ inde _ — could 
comprehend and appreciate the bearing and 
stern self-reliance of the painter sheen tert re- 
sources were in himself; thus the biography of 
Hogarth is among the finest examples of its class 
which our language supplies. Allan’s pathies 
were with his subject; and his hnoulelee also 
came to his aid; for the poet was thoroughly 
imbued with a love of Art. 
Allan Cu ham was a better disciplinarian and 
Sean  - s —s care =A mrp than 
; we have many t memories 
how he truly relished both music and conversation. 
But there was more sentiment in the Scottish poet, 
than in the English painter; and the deep dark 
eyes of the Scot had more of fervour and less of 
sarcasm in their brightness. We at, Allan, of 
all writers, could thoroughly app’ H ; 
and his biography is written con amore. He says 
that ‘all w ove the Dramatic representations 
of actual life,—all who have hearts to be laddened 
by humour,—all who are pleased with judicious and 
well directed satire,—all who are charmed with the 
ludicrous looks of popular folly, and all who can be 
moved with the pathos of human suffering, are 
admirers of Hogarth.’ But, to our thinking, 
Hogarth had a calling even more elevated than 
the Scottish poet has given him in this eloquent 
summing-up of his attributes; he is one of our 
atest teachers—a TEACHER to whom is due 
the Aighest possible honour; and the more we 
feel the importance of the teacher, the more we 
value those who teach well. ‘In grappling with 
folly and in combating with crimes, he was com- 
pelled to reveal the nature of that he proposed to 
satirise ; he was obliged to set up sin in its high 
lace -before he could crown it with infamy.’ 
‘he times were full of internal, as well as foreign 
disturbance, and H ’s studio was no hermit- 
to exclude passing events or their promoters. 
He lived with a — moving ——— 
e vi bei is pleasures; portraits, as they 
pn yon, a a high-hearted man of talent, 
his means of subsistence : heavy weights of morta- 
— fetter and clog the ascending spirit. 
is controversies and encounters with the worth- 
less Wilkes,—his defence of his own theories,*—his 
determined dislike to the establishment of a Royal 
Academy—his various other controversies—rendered 
his exciting course very different from that of the 
lonely artists of the present day, who are but too 
fond of living in closed studios, ‘ pouring,’. as 
ogarth w have said,—‘ pouring wine from one 
vessel into another,’—pondering over tales and 
poems for inspiration, and transcribing the worn 
out models of many seasons into attitudes of bound- 
ing and varied life! Is it not wonderful, as sad, 
that the artist will not feel his power, will not take 
his own place, assume his high standing as of old, and 
demand the duty of respect from the world by the 
just exercise of his glorious privilege! ‘ Entertain- 
ment and information are not all the mind requires 
at the hand of an artist ; we wish to be elevated by 
contemplating what is noble,—to be warmed, by 
the presence of the heroic,—and charmed and made 
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* A man who foe + and - 
pressed them so as could scarce! 
Dut the virulenss with which he was at. 
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if ted, it was declared to have been stolen from a 
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happy by the light of purity and loveliness. We 
mf to share in the lofty movements of fine 
minds—to have communion with their image of 
what is god-like, and to take a part in the rapture 
of their love, and in the eestacies of all their 
musings. This is the chief end of high poetry, 
of high painting, end high sculpture ; and the Man 
misunderstands the true spirit of those Arts who 
seeks to deprive them of a portion of their divinity, 
and argues that entertainment and information 
constitute their highest aim.’* We have quoted | 
this passage because it expresses our notions of | 
the power of Art more happily than we are | 
able to express it; but we must add that the | 
teaching as well as the poetic painter has much to 
complain of from society ; it is impossible to mingle 
among the ‘higher classes’ without being struck 
by their indifference to every phase of British Art, 
—except portraiture. ‘ Have you been to the Exhi- 
bition ? Are there many nice miniatures? are the | 
portraits good ? Lady D.’s lace is perfect : Mrs. A.’s 
velvet is inimitable ;’ such observations strike the | 
ear with painful discord, when the mind is filled 
with memories of those who are brave or indepen- 
dent enough to ‘ look forward ’ with creative genius. 
There are many noble exceptions among our aris- 
tocraey; but with far too great a number Art is a 
mere fashion. 

Asa people, neither our eyes nor our ears are 
yet epened to its instructive and elevating faculty. 

Ve mistake the outlay of money for an expenditure 
of sympathy. 

Hogarth's portraits were almost too faithful to 
please his sitters: he was too truthful to flatter, 
even on canvas; and the wonder is, that he 
achieved any popularity in this fantastic branch of 
his Art.¢ Allan Cunningham has said of him, that 
he regarded neither the historian’s page, nor the 
poet’s song. He was contented with the occurrences 
of the passing day, with the folly, or the sin of the 
hour: yet to the garb and fashion of the moment, 
he adds story and sentiment for all time. It is 
quite delicious to read the excuses Allan makes 
for the foibles of the man whose virtues had touched 
his own generous heart; he confesses with great 
naiveté that he looked coldly—‘ too coldly perhaps’ 
—on foreign Art, and perhaps too fondly on his 
own productions; and then adds that, ‘where 
vanity soonest misleads the judgment he thought 
wisely; he contemplated his own works not as 
things excellent in themselves, but as the rudiments 
of future excellence, and looked forward with the 
hope that some happier Hogarth would raise, on 
the foundation he had laid, a perfect and lasting 
superstructure.’ 

fe must humbly differ from the Poet in this 
matter; we believe if the characteristic cap were 
remoyed from that sturdy brow, we should find an 
admirable development of the organ of self-esteem. 
He thought as little of a future and ‘happier 
Hogarth,’ as he did of the old masters. He 
was Monarch of the Present —and he knew it! 

The age we live in talks much about renovation, 
but it is not a conservative age; on the contrary, 
it would pull down woe Bar, if it dared, to 
widen the passage from the Strand into Fleet Street ; 
and it demolishes houses, shrines of noble memories, 
with a total absence of respect for what it ought to 
honour. We never hear of an old house without a 
feeling that it is either going to be destroyed or 
modernised ; and this inevitably leads to a desire 
to visit it immediately. Having determined on a 
drive to Chiswick to make acquaintance with the 
dwelling of Hogarth, and look upon his tomb—we 
became restless until it was accomplished. 

_We had seen, by the courtesy of Mr. Allison, the 
piano-forte manufacturer in Dean Street, the resi- 
dence of Sir James Thornhill, whose daughter 
Hogarth married: the proprietor bestows most 
praiseworthy care on the house, which was for- 
merly one of considerable extent and importance. 
Mr. Allison says there can be little doubt that 





* Allan Cunningham. 

t Of his labours in the highest walk of nting mucn 
cannot be said. The scriptural pieces are fai ures, yet they 
are redeemed by traces of thought and originality which 
ee the — of a man who but mistaken his path. 

as employed to paint three large scriptural sub 

still remaining in St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, for which 
he received 500/, and the list of his works might be much | 
added to. At Bourne, near Canterb » is a large picture of 
& marriage, and Mr. H d, of the bank, possesses a 
choice group of figures which have not been engraved. It 
is not long since Messrs, Smith, of Lisle Street, recovered 
& serics of his pic\ures; the original sketches of those 
Cestroyed in the fire at Fonthill were among them. 
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the unds extended into Wardour Street. | the green meadows, which ney 

Once” while removing a chimney-piece in the | us, as in the vale of the _ sa “The Sreen to 
meager a number of cards tumbled out— | tall, narrow, abrupt-looking place, close tothe: is a 
slips of playing cards, with the names of some | side wall of its inclosed en: numbers of Toad- 
of the most distinguished persons of Hogarth’s | dwellings for the poor have sprung Up around j 
time written on the backs ; the residences were also | but in Hogarth’s dayit must have a ded r — it, 
given, proving that the “gentry” then dwelt | not leading to the water as we had j she res 
where now the poorer classes co te. But) possi ull and prison-like as = Tee ry ind ut 
the most interesting part of the house is the | any p can have that aspect where trees eed, 
staircase, with its painted ceiling; the wall of the | and grass is checkered by their ever-y ayn 





HOGARTH’S HOUSE. 


former is divided into three compartments, each | shadows. The house was occupied from 1814 
representing a sort of ball-room back-ground, with | to 1832 by Cary, the translator of Dante; and it 
groups of figures life-size, looking down from a | would be worth a pilgrimage if considered only as 
balcony; they are well preserved, and one of the | the residence of this truly excellent and highly- 
ladies is thought to be a very faithful portrait of | gifted clergyman.* 
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ROOM IN HOGARTH’S HOUSE. 


Mrs. Hogarth. Hogarth must have spent some time ; We have received from his son an interesting = 
in ~~ aad 4 ————_ resolved, despite the | relative to its features at the period when 1¢ ca 
repute of its being old and ugly, to visit his dwelling- the great poet of modern 
placeat Chiswick; and though we made the pilgrim- * In the year 1823, Ugo Foscolo, thegtst . 8, C. Hall 

ug Poe did | Italy, (who died in exile in England) yo Nadeem 


age by a longer route than was n ’ is opini ‘ 
not regret skirting the beautiful plantations of the | translation that bed over boon made by any author in any 


Duke of Devonshire, nor enjoying the fragrance of | language. 
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: is father’s possession. ‘ The house,’ he says, 
woe in one caaet of a high-walled garden of 
about three quarters of an acre, that part of the 
garden which faced the house was divided into long, 
narrow, formal flower-beds. Five large trees whose 
ages bespoke their acquaintance with Hogarth, 
showed his love of the beautiful as well as the use- 
ful, a mulberry, walnut, apricot, double-blossomed 
cherry and a hawthorn; the last of these was a 
reat favourite with my father from its beauty and 
the attraction it was to the nightingale which never 
failed to visit it in the spring ; the gardeners were 
their mortal enemies, and alas, have at length pre- 
vailed. A few years ago, when I went to visit the 
old place, only one of the trees remained, (the mul- 
berry seen in our sketch) ; in a nook at one side of 
the garden was a nut-walk with a high wall and a 
row offilbert trees that arched triumphantly over it ; 
at one end of this walk was a stone slab, on which 
H used to play at nine-pins ; atthe other end 
were the two little tombstones to the memory of a 
bird and adog.’ The house is as you see’it here, the 
rooms with low-ceilings and all sorts of odd shapes,— 
up and down, in and out,—yet withal pleasant and 
comfortable, and rendered more so by the gentle 
courtesy of their mistress and her kindly servant ; 
the very dogs seemed to partake of the human 
nature of their protector and attended us wherever 
we went, with more than ordinary civility. H 
might have been tempted to immortalise one of 
them for its extreme ugliness and the waggish spirit 
with which it pulled at its companion’s ears, who 
in vain attempted to tug at the bits of stumps that 
stuck out at either side of its tormentor’s head. 
Mr. Fairholt was permitted tosketch the drawing- 
room; the open door leads to the chamber from 
whence, it is said, Miss Thornhill “eloped with 
Hogarth. 

Mr. Cary, in the note to which we have already 
alluded, says, ‘there can hardly be a doubt that 
the house belonged to Sir James Thornhill, and 
that Hogarth inherited it from him. Mrs. Hogarth 
lived there after her husband’s death, and left it by 
will to alady from whose executor my father bought 
it inthe year 1814. The room from which Miss 
Thornhill is said to have eloped is the inner room, 
on the first floor ; this room was used by my father 
as his study. Over the dining-room fire-place was 
a spirited pencil sketch of five heads, and under 
them written “five jolly fellows,” by Hogarth, 
—during an absence the servants of a tenant care- 
fully washed all out.’ 

We can easily imagine how the union between 
Hogarth and his daughter, commenced after such 
a fashion, outraged not only the courtliness, but 
the higher and better feelings of Sir James Thorn- 
hill. Hogarth’s innate consciousness of power 
may at that time have appeared to him 
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effrontery; and it is not to be wondered at, | 
that, until convinced of his talent, he refused | 


him all assistance. 


There is something so false | 
and wrong in the concealment that precedes an | 


elopement, and the elopement of an only child from | 


an aged father, that we marvel how any one can 


treat lightly the outraged feelings of a confiding | 


parent. Earnest tender love so deeply rooted in a 
father’s heart may pardon, but cannot reach forget- 
fulness as quickly as it is the custom of play-writers 
and novelists to tell us it may do. 
Sir James Thornhill was greatly the fashion: he 
was the successor of Verrio, and the rival of La 
Guerre, in the decorations of our palaces and public 
buildings, His demands for the painting of Green- 
wich Hall were contested; and though La Fosse 
feoeived two thousand pounds for his works at 
plontague House, besides other allowances, Sir 
sana, despite his dignity as Member of Parliament 
or his native town of Weymouth, could obtain but 
forty shillings a square yard for painting the cupola 
. he Paul's! Thus the patronage afforded ‘ native 
alent kept him poor; and though it must have 
. “ necessary (one of the cruel necessities induced 
+ At of display in England), to have an estab- 
isiment suited to his public position in London, 
nothing could be more unpretending than his 
ae at Chiswick. Mrs, Hogarth, advised by her 
meee, skilfully managed to let her father see one of 
s r husband’s best productions under advantageous 
. cumstances. Sir James acknowledged its merit at 
— exclaiming ‘ Very well! very well! Theman 
vith can make works like this can maintain a wife 
ja = 4 portion ;’ and soon after became not only 
i neiled, but generous to the young people. 
pam had tasted the bitterness of labour: he 
ac even worked for booksellers, and painted por- 





traits !—so that this summer brightness must have 


been full of enjoyment. 


defender of Sir James Thornhill; thus 
old knight secured a friend in 
his son; and it was pleasanter 
to think of the hours of recon- 
ciliation and happiness they 







— have p within the ub Seee bil 
walls of that enclosed garden, wien Vr 
beneath the crumbling trellice, ( Mea 


or the shadow of the old mul- 

berry tree, than of the fortune- 

less artist wooing the confiding 

daughter from her home and her 
ial duties. 
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Hogarth’s painting-room — a ND Sy 
mere loft, of most limited dimen- 
sions, over the stable, which the 
imagination could easily furnish 
with the necessary easel, or still 
less cumbrous graver’s imple- 
ments. {t is situated at the 
furthest part of the garden from 
the house; a small door in the 

en-wall leads into a little 
inclosure, one side of which is 
occupied by the stable. The — Se 
painting-room is over the sta- XN hit 
ble, and is reached by a stair ; \ 
it has but one window which 
looks towards the road. It must 
have been sufficiently commo- 
dious for Hogarth’s purposes ; 
but possesses not the conveni- 
ences of modern painting-rooms. 
The house at Chiswick could 
only have been a place for recreation and repose 
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He appreciated it tho- 
roughly, and was ever the earnest admirer and the | fl 
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where relaxation was cared for, and where sketches 


were prepared to ripen into publication. 
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HOGARTH’S PAINTING-ROOM. 


There are traditions about Chiswick of Hogarth 
having, while studying and taking notes, frequented 
a little inn by the roadside, and almost within 
sight of his dwelling. It has been modernised 
throughout—and supplies no subject for the pencil 
—yet it retains some indications, not without inter- 
est, of a remote date. The Painter must have been 
familiar with every class of character ; and Chiswick 
was then enough of a — to supply him 
amply with material. But, although a keen satirist, 
it is certain that he had as much tenderness for the 
lower orders of creation, as a yo loving girl. 
In a corner of this quaint old garden, two tin 
monuments are affixed to the wall, one chisell 

rhaps by ’s own hand, to the memory of 
bis canary The thinking character of the 


* It is no means improbable. The looseness of 
i sy ret word meets with similarities in his 
engra The skull and cross bones beneath are merely 
cut in single lines, and are those of a bird; it is a 
small strip of stone which time has fractured, and 
wall by iron clamps. Pom enjoys 
ae eeu, to may — ¥ been the favourhee of Mrs. 
Hogarth; and the stone have been erected by the relative 


H 
bird !* 
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TOMBS OF DOG AND BIRD, 


icture, would alone ‘unvulgarise’ every subject 
e might choose; and the refined Coleridge ex- 
laims, ‘ Hogarth! in whom the satirist never ex- 
tinguished that love of beauty 
which belonged to him as a 
poet.’ There is something in- 
expressibly tender and touching 
in this memento of his affection 
for a little singing bird: the 
feeling must have been entirely 
his own, for he had no child to 
suggest the tribute toa feathered 
favourite, The tomb was after- 
wards accompanied with one to 
Mrs. Hogarth’s dog. They are 
narrow, upright pieces of white 
stone laid against the brick- 
wall, but they are records of 
gentle and generous sympa- 
thies not to be overlooked, 
That H was more than 
on friendly terms with the 
canine race, the introduction of 
his own dog into his portrait 
clearly tells, and doubtless his 
bird often brought with its 
. music visions of the country 
' into the heat and dust of 
Leicester uare — soothing 
away much of his impatience. 
Men who have to fight the 


c 


| up-hill battle of life must have energy and 


determination; and Hogarth was too out-spoken 
and self-confident not to have made many ene- 
mies. In after years his success —_ though 
it was, in a pecuniary point of view, for he 
died without leaving enough to support his 
widow respectably), produced its ordinary re- 
sults—envy and enmity: and insults were hea 

upon him. He was not tardy of reply, but Wilkes 
and Churchill were in strong health when na- 
ture was giving way with the great painter; 
an advantage they did not fail to use with their 


| accustomed malignity. The profligate Churchill, 


turning the t’s nature into , infested the 
death- of with unfeeling sarcasm, 


anticipating the grave, and exulting over a dying 
man.* 











to whom she patel oe pany wt who resided 
here with ay pte vourite » uae betpene 
in master’s works appears seated , 
trait in the National , was named Crab, and his 
countenance his to it. Pompey 
areca oo 
an le 
TL uarrel arose from Hogarth’s satire on 


acre arn om Harts mire he aie 
of the day in his first of the which ed 


did—the engraving on the tomb suggesting re- 
ection. Charles Lamb said of him truly, that the 
the | quantity of thought which he crowded into every 






























































































THE ART-UNION 





Hogarth, warned by the autumn winds, and suf- 
fering from the restlessness of approac dissolu- 
tion, left Chiswick on the of October, 1764, 
and returned to his residence in Leicester Square. 
He was cheerful—in full ion of his mental 
faculties, but lacked the vigour to exert them. 
‘Phe very next day, having received an agreeable 
letter from Doctor Franklin, he wrote a rough cop 
of his answer, but exhausted with the effort, reti 
to bed. Seized by a sudden sickness, he arose— 
rung the bell with alarming violence—and within 
two hours expired ! 

Of all the villages in the neighbourhood of 
London, rising from the banks of the Thames, (and 
how numerous and beautiful they are!) few are so 
well known as that of Chiswick.* The horticultural 
fétes are anticipated with anxiety similar to that our 


grandmothers felt for the fétes of Ranelagh; the | 


toilettes of the ladies rival the flowers, and the onl 
foe to the fascinating fair ones is the weather; but all 
which the crowd care about in Chiswick is confined 


to the ‘ Duke’s grounds’ and the Society’s Gardens, | 


The Duke’s beautiful little villa, erected by the 
last Earl of Burlington,t is indeed a shrine worthy 
of deep homage ; within its walls both Charles 
James Fox and George Canning breathed their 
last; and if, for a moment, we recall the times of 
Civil War, when each honest English heart fought 
bravely and openly for what was believed ‘the 
right,’ we may picture the struggle between Prince 
Rupert and the Earl of Essex, terminating with 
doubtful success, for eight hundred high born 


cavaliers were left dead on the plain that lies within | 


sight of the gardens so richly perfumed by flowers, 
and echoing not to the searching trumpet or — 
drum, but to the gossamer music of Strauss an 
Jullien. 

The Duke of Devonshire’s grounds, containing 
about ninety acres, are filled with mementos, 


pleasant to the eye and suggestive to the imagi- | 





there is much of the repose of ‘a country church- 
yard’ about it; the Thames belts it with its silver 
| girdle, and when we visited its sanctuary, the set- 


It is remarkable among the lainer 
| ‘stones’ with which the church ard is crowdet 
| but is by no means distinguished : 


| ting sun cast a mellow light upon the windows of | character which it might have a Pree 


| the church, touching 
| the shadows trembled on the undulati 
| Like all churchyards it is crowded, and 
| reverently we bent our footsteps, it was im: 
| to avoid treading on the soft grass of the 
| grave, or the grey stone that marks the 
resting-place of oneof ‘the better order.’ 
How like the world was that silent 
churchyard! High and low, rich and 
| poor, mingled together and yet avoiding 
| to mingle. The dust of the imperious 
| Duchess of Cleveland found herea grave ; 
| while here too, as if to contrast the pure 
with the impure, repose the ashes of 
| Mary, daughter of Oliver Cromwell : 
| Holland the actor, the friend of David 
| Garrick, here castaside his ‘motley.’ Can 
we wonder at the actor’s love of applause? 
| —posterity knows him not; present fame 
alone is his—the lark’s song leaves no re- 
cord in the air!—Lord Macartney, the famous ambas- 
sador to China, a country of which our knowledge was 
| then almost as dim as that we have of the moon— 
the ambassador rests here, while a Chinese junk is 
| absolutely moored in the very river that murmurs 
beside his grave ! 
of a pilgrimage. 
a resting-place in its churchy 
rian and political writer, whose histories and 
are now as little read as the Dunciad whic 


graves. 
owever 


umble 





So the painter, found 
ard. Ralph, the histo- 
litics 
held 


them up to ridicule, is buried here ; and confined as | 


is the space, it is rich in epitaphs,—three are from 
| the pen of David Garrick, two from that of Arthur 
Murphy. 
Hogarth’s monument has been very faithfully 
copied by Mr. Fairholt.* 


nation; but we must seek and find a more | 
solemn scene, where the churchyard of Chis- | 


wick incloses the ashes of some whose names are 
written upon the pages of History. Though the 
churcht is, in a degree, surrounded by houses, 


Wilkes whose party was attacked. He at once threw to the 
winds all his former friendship and attacked Hogarth in 
the North Briton. Hogarth’s reply was the published 
portrait of Wilkes holding a cap of ~~ his face too 
clearly depicting the physical mental obliquity of ‘ the 
patriot.’ From the coarse and immoral satirist Churchill, 
an attack, such as he commenced, could inflict no lasting 
barm. Hogarth took up a plate which was to be used for 
his own head, now in the National Gallery, and expunging 
that, placed an imaginary portrait of Churchill, asa bear in 
eanonicals hugging a porter pot and a h club, the knots 
of which are so many lies. On a cual plete in one 
corner he has also represented himself as a bear-leader, 
compelling Churchill and Wilkes, as a bear and monkey, 
to dance to his ey) ae *On the whole,’ says Cunning- 
ham, ‘ this quarrel showed more venom than wit. Never 
did two angry men of their abilities throw mud with less 
dexterity.’ The impurity of the lives of Wilkes and 
Churehili contrasted most unfavourably for them with 
the honest manliness of Hogarth’s, in its public and private 
character. Nor did the mode of satire they adopted do 
aught but degrade themselves. 

* Chiswick is not mentioned in Domesday Book, but 
Lysons has found it named in the rei of, Henry III. 
Antiquities of the Roman era have been found at Turnham 
Green ; and Stukeley’s notice of the Roman road here has 
been confirmed by Faulkner, who has engraved a plan of 
its course in this neighbourhood. The two manors of this 
parish were in the Dg of the Dean of St. Paul’s as 
early as the time of William the Conqueror, and a grant for 
fishing here was given tothe ‘Men of Sutton and Chiswick’ 
by the Prior of Merton, who enjoyed exclusive privileges 
in the Thames. 

t This was the Earl whose taste in building Hogarth has 
satirised in one of his earliest works, ‘ Burlington Gate.’ 
He was a great patron of Kent, who was the builder of his 
house at Chiswick, and whose quackery and fame in some 
degrec eclipsed that of Hogarth’s father-in-law Thornbill; 
Hogarth ridiculed Kent’s pretensions in the plate we speak 
of. Chiswick House is partly copied from a design by 

Palladio (the villa of Marquis Capra near Vicenza), and 
originally consisted of the central portion only, of which 


inhabit, and too large to hang to a watch.’ 
added to the buildings. The Duke of Devonshire at 
present has here a fine collection of paintings. 

+ The church is dedicated to St. Nicholas, the patron of 
mariners and fishermen. It has very few antique feature 


to boast of, with the exception of the tower which an in- | 


scription within tells us was ‘founded’ Mr. W 

Bordale, vicar of the church, who died 142 and be one 
the brass of his tombstone in this church.’ The slab in 

Se —_ - = ee it was affixed, may be seen 

not ; Fr 

bos Aa 4. aulkner, in history of 

wardens, and heengraves a fac-aimile of it. When we visited 

the church a few days ago noone seemed to know anything 


it is now in the hands of the church- | 


HOGARTH’S TOMB. 


| 


about it. Faulkner’s cut gives an important and ornamental 


character to the brass; why should it not be placed against 
the wall and beside the ineerfption? it would 
appropriate ornamental, It is a duty the parishioners 
owe to a benefactor. . 

Kent, the architect, whom Hogarth satirised, lies in the 
chancel; Sir John Chardin, the celebrated traveller, who 


minster Abbey; and a younger and more recent traveller 
who perished in the service of science, Mr. Forbes of the 
| Linnean Society, a naturalist, who died in Eastern Africa 
at the ho of twenty-two, in the prosecution of science. 
The ch yard contains a tablet to the memory of Ugo 
Foscolo, the Italian poet, who died in 1827, at the compara- 
tively early age of fifty-tw 


aman of uncompromising spirit, 
and the stern op t of Nai Sean, at 0 tiase when Thal 
was prostrate at his feet. With great ability and - 


to 14 4S os Rretka ag 
’ toa tem) vi 
him in hopeless embarrassmen and shortened bis life 
* Hogarth was buried in a 
| who through life regarded him with 


ve 
love . The 
monument was erected, and the expense yed, bya 


a headstone or an urn, while 


ible | 





Surely the old place is worthy | 


= ‘not for an age but for all time.’ 





the remains of so great an artist. A small i 
relief, takes from it, however, the ym ~ 
sipidity ; it coritains a comic mask, an oak branch 
pencils and mahl-stick, a book and a scroll, and th, 
palette, marked with the ‘ line of beauty,’ 
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BAS-RELIEF ON HOGARTH’S TOMB. 


| _ It has been remarked, that ‘ while he faithfully 
| followed nature through all her varieties, and ex- 
| posed, with inimitable skill, the infinite follies and 
| vices of the world, he was in himself an example of 
| many virtues.’ And the following poetical tribute 
by David Garrick is inscribed on the tomb: 
| * Farewell! great ter of mankind, 
Who reached nobiest point of Art ; 
Whose orals charm the mind, 
And through the eye correct the heart. 
If Genius fire thee, reader, stay; 
If Nature touch thee, drop a tear; 
If neither move thee, turn away, 
For Hogarth ’s honoured dust lies here !’ 


| Dr. Johnson also composed an epitaph, which 
| Cunningham considers ‘more to the purpose, but 
| still unworthy.’ 
‘The hand of him here id lies, 
That drew the essential forms of grace ; 
Here closed in death the attentive eyes 
That saw the manners in the face.’ 


The tributes—in try and prose—are just; 
examine the works of this great painter-teacher as 
closely and suspiciously as we may, we can discover 
nothing that will induce a momentary doubt of his 
integrity of purpose in all he did ; his shafts were 
aimed at Vice,—in no soli —— — he ever 

ilty of arraigning or assailing Virtue. Compare 
Fim ith the Sheet feenems of the Dutch masters, 

| and he rises into glory; coarseness and vulgarity 
in them had no point out of which could come 
instruction. If they picture the issues of their 
own minds they must have been gross and sensual ; 
they ransacked the muck of life, and the grovelling 
| in'character, for themes that one should see only by 
compulsion. But Hogarth’s subjects were never 
without a lesson, and, inasmuch as he resorted for 
them to the open volume of humanity, like those 
of the most immortal of our writers, his works are 


among his friends, at the instance of Garrick. 


| and relatives, 


| death they were not divided.’ Cunningham says * ne ve 
| of a temper, cheerful, joyous, and com: ; no one 
| questioned his domestic serenity; he 


Lord Herveyremarbed, that ‘the house wes $03 aman'n | died in 1712, and who is only commemorated in West- | 


Wyatt has since | 


Lewis; and what I 
his sisters and to his cousin Mary Lewis a ai) 
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ASYLUM FOR AGED GOVERNESSES. 





rs of the Art-Journal will be pleased to 
eo oy ‘the building destined to form a shelter 
for aged governesses is already progressing, and 
that there can be little doubt but within a few 
months comfortable homes will be provided for ten 
ladies, who at this moment are houseless and 
ost friendless. For myself, I know not how to 
express my heartfelt thanks to those who selected 
meas their almoner. I was able to circulate a very 
large number of collecting ecards; and in most 
instances they were returned filled—sometimes to 
overflowing. On the whole, the plan of sending 
forth these little monitors of charit answered ad- 
mirably ; so that, although my stalls did not pro- 
duce as much as considering the richness and 
variety of their contents I had a right to expect 
they would—yet, as I have paid into the treasury 
450/., and have good reason to belicve I shall soon 
pay in much more—I am enabled to give a good 
account of my stewardship. 

It is difficult to express gratitude to individuals 
where all have been so kind, and the gifts were 
so very varied, and of much importance to the 
sale, There was no lack of babies’ shoes, purses 
and pen-wipers, but there were also rare and 
beautiful specimens of embroidery from fair 
though unknown friends; drawings, both artistic 
and from artists; the latter I have always 
found frank and liberal, ready to aid most cheer- 


fully any cause of charity; and on this occasion | 


they had abundant sympathy with the office and | property, from the chances of a deficiency of bidders, or 


| combinations of the dealers ; yet the assertion of their being 


officers of teaching. A trusty friend across the 
Atlantic sent engravings, a number of medal- 
lions of our Queen and Prince Albert, bags and 
mocassins beautifully embroidered by Indians; 
and a very charming water-colour drawing from 
the eloquent pencil of Mr. Lover, proved that the 
charities of his own land were not forgotten, and 
that he has power as a landscape, almost equal to 
his talent as a miniature, painter. Scotland was 
as zealous as England, and some of our fair Border 
friends contributed exquisite needlework. How- 
ever the “ bad times ” might effect the buyer, and 
numerous as the local calls must be upon the manu- 
facturers, there was abundant proof how liberally 
they contributed ; and those of the provinces vied 
with those of London. I hope and think I replied 
to all the letters I received, and expressed my 
gratitude to the givers on behalf of the Aged 
Asylum. If I have in any instance failed in the 
discharge of this pleasant duty, I trust I may be 
reminded thereof so that it may be discharged. It was 
& common cause, the protection of old age—(not 
age without claim, if indeed such can be—for it 
seems chartcred by nature for protection) but of 
the educated and the educator. 

Some friends propose one plan, some another, 
all proving the earnestness of their newly awakened 
interest; but there is now a universal belief abroad 
that something great and permanent must be done 
for the better education, the protection, the refuge of 
a class to whom we are so deeply indebted. English 
sympathy is completely with us, and pants to 
testify its respect—and its repentance ;—the reproach 
of profiting through life by the advantages we 
derive from our teachers, of parting company with 
them, when those advantages ought to be recipro- 
cated, will no longer linger at our thresholds,—and 
hot only may we look for those arrangements by 
which the services of a better class of governesses 
= be secured to our children, but they will not 
aa likely to need the aid we shall be ready to 

tow, from the fact, that their holding a fixed 
patice in society will enable them to provide better 
or the hereafter of old age, which we all hope to 
a. Still, teachers are so numerous, that there 
a/ways must be a number reduced by sickness, or 
circumstances over which the most rigid prudence 
can have no control, to need such an Asylum as 
is at this moment rearing its walls in the pure air 
=~ cheerful locality of Raster. I am right 
ge a a cheerful, as well as a healthy, neigh- 
he ood has been fixed upon for this buildin ’ 
ak heme pee in their religious cloisters, + 
pose n of solitude, but the older recluse is ever 
“ch us to learn the doings of the world. A 
P : semtul window ” is a treasure to an old lady; the 
yee €s over the largest print; the ear of age 
mys not draw in the godoome voice, and perhaps 
be Noo often appealed to, todo so. The ways may 
wind and the visitors few, but “the cheerful 

ow,” the “ pleasant look-out,” atone for all. 





| was offered for sale, by public auction, at the rooms of Mr. 





It will be an agreeable task to furnish and adorn 
these rooms when they are finished; to select the 
easy-chair and footstool; to place the bracket for 


the large-print Bible; to arrange with tender care 
—as if the task were performed by children for 
arents—the various little nothings which contri- 
ute to the comfort and simple luxury of unwealthy 
homes; the flower-vase and the engraving have 
each its influence—and a happy one it is! 
But before this is done, we have a pet project by 
which to increase our funds. The ladies who fur- 
nished their own stalls, as well as the committee, 
have a large quantity of articles left: these have 
been carefully marked, and put away; and when 
the Asylum is built, we hope to “get up” a ceremony 
upon its opening, with good music, and ‘a troo 
of friends,” and arrange a Bazaar ; and a very bril- 
liant one it may be there, within and about the 
walls erected by means of the Bazaar in June 1848! 


A. M. H. 
—_—_— + ---- 


PICTURE SALES. 





Tur collection of pictures of the Count de Morny, of Paris, 


Phillips, in Bond Street, on the 20th and 21st of last month. 
We use the term “‘ offered for sale” advisedly, as very few 
of the one hundred and ten lots forming the cabinet were 
really and bond fide sold. Mr. Phillips announced that 
there would be no reserve; and although it would not be 
certainly dishonest or dishonourable to protect valuable 


‘no reserve” should have, at least, been withheld. There 
cannot be a reason why weshould not express our opinion 
on the conducting of this sale, because it has always been our 
motive to infuse integrity into all transactions or transfers 
of works of Art. To create disgust by practising any unfair 
intrigue, and thereby extracting a large sum of money from 
a purchaser's pocket, is the moral assassination of a real 
patron of the Arts; for many a worthy, well-disposed and 
wealtby person, has repudiated one of the highest intellec- 
tual enjoyments of existence, from having been victimised 
in the pursuit. Our conviction is, that Mr. Phillips, the 
presiding auctioneer, was completely innocent of the puffing 
that was pertinaciously followed up during the sale by a 
knot of persons, bidding after one another, to raise a false 
value, that might entrap scme confiding collector. The 
effect of the system is best indicated by the prices paid for 
some of the pictures that were really sold, which may 
amount to about a tithe of the collection. For obvious 
reasons, the prices at which the remainder were knocked 
down, we do not propose to give. 

Lot 77. * Les Champs Elysées,’ A. Watteau. Three figures; 
size of the picture 164 inches by 124 inches. 900 guineas!!! 
Bought by the Marquis of Hertford. 

Lot 84. ‘A Calm,’ W. Vandevelde. A capital picture, full 
of subject. 500 gs., Mr. Rutley. 

Lot 87. ‘A Garden and Buildings,’ Van der Heyden. 
610 gs., Marquis of Westminster. 

Lot 97. ‘A View of Westerkeerck, near Amsterdam.’ 
910 gs., Marquis of Hertford. 

Lot 101. ‘Les Champs Elysées,’ A. Watteau. A large 

icture, formerly in Cardinal Fesch’s gallery. 1050 gs., 
ught by the Marquis of Hertford. 

The preceding are among the principal lots really sold, 
but there were a few others let loose at subordinate prices. 
The most astonishing occurrence in the sale is the out- 
rageous price, given the Marquis of Hertford, of 900 
guineas, for the small picture by A. Watteau. It would be 
the climax of imbecile pas to say that such a picture 
was worthy of the sum: the hardihood of the ee that 
could bid after one another thus is not often eled in 
the impure concoctions of picture selling public auction. 
A pretty large sum, it will be seen, has been realised to 
meet for a period “the distressing events of the times,” as 
all these sales of recent importation are described. 

The reserved pictures of the collection are doubtless with- 
drawn for another season, perhaps to enact a similar scene : 
next time, we will give the names of the dramatis persone, 
without reserve. Among the lesser purchases, a good-sized 
picture by Mirevelde is a most curious and elaborate achieve- 
ment, representing a picture gallery, with the diminished 
subjects, pencilled with extraordinary variety and finish, 
being in itself a perfect collection of miniature paintings. 
Nine pictures in the catalogue were attributed to J. B. 
Greuze, a painter now quite in fashion, and for whose works 
collectors commit strange follies. Among such a number 
here, there were not wanting palpable concoctions. No. 12, 
Wouvermans, of ‘Soldiers in a Chureh,’ is of more than 
doubtful paternity; the same may be said of No. 43, A 
Woody Scene,” Hobbima. It was our intention to have 
described at some length several of the really fine pictures 
thus brought forw had they been purchased by col- 
lectors, but as they will again appear, it would look very 
like assisting the combination b3 have denounced, to have 

tiated on their several qualities. 
“There have been other sales, in which some true = 
tures have been put up, but they are not of sufficient 
importance to require notice. The season may now be 
ed on as closed; and, notwithstanding the adverse 
circumstances of the times, genuine and really good pic- 


tures have found eager buyers. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 





Sir,—Were the 4rt-Journal an obscure publication, its 
opinions might be left to remain unnoticed, but its circula- 
tion is, according to your own statement—consequently a 
correct one —so At wr ~ting it cannot fail to prove exten- 
sively influential either beneficially or mischievously, or 
perhaps both one and the other—beneficially, in regard to 
some Rasnaben of Aah but mischievously with regard to 
Architecture, if only by treating it with cold neglect. 

Of all the Fine Arts, Architecture is the one which stands 
most in need of aid, support, and encouragement from you, 


by brought forward into notice, or coming in fur at 
least a share of attention from you. You will say that 
there is more than one periodical a! which profi sses 


to be mainly devoted to Architecture its interests, but 
allow me to observe—and I am sure that upon cool reflection 
e deny allow me to be right—whatever may be the use- 
and value of publications alluded to, they are of no 
benefit to the public, simply because the public, rega'ding 
them as exclusively technical and professional, do not read 
them. Whether might not be rendered more attrac- 
tive, is a question which I shall here leave untouched; but 
the Art-Journal might properly do what journals of 
that description, and which are besides comparatively 
limited in circulation, cannot do; and were you to admit 
Architecture into it, 80 as to render that pursuit in rome 
degree a ‘feature in it, I think that you would soon begin to 
find your own account in so doing, by an inercased sale. 
Of course, I mean, if treated properly and artistically, at 
the same time cleverly and with full knowledge. 
After what you have said, it is evident enough that you 
yourself entertain very little feeling for or sympathy with 
Architecture; yet that would not matter; the mischief is, 


and I — regret it, you have in a manner shut the 
door a it Architecture, and can — it again only by 
admi that you expressed yourself somewhat too un- 


, and that in order to show you could appreciate 
the importance of that Art, you were willing to give it a 
place in the Art-Jcurnal. That awkwardness once got 
over, you would have the path cleared before you, and 
have only to procecd. 

Act as you will, you will hardly accuse me of writing in 
either a hostile tone or a hostile spirit, although I take the 
liberty of saying that I think the 4rt-Journal might con- 
duce more extensively to the interests and advancement of 


Art than it now does. 

I do not expect you to t this letter, but you will, 
perhaps, acknowledge the having received it, in your re- 
plies to correspondents. R. W. K. 

We do not hesitate to print this letter: it is written in 
a fair spirit, and to such communications a public Journal 
ought to be —— re We must, however, protest 
against being co as hostile to Architecture as a pro- 
fession. On the contrary, we render to it honour and 
homage; and should very cordially rejoice to forward its 
interests. We have not considered it necessary to advocate 
its claims, simply because there is more than one Journal 
exclusively devoted to the subject. The only ground upon 
which to urge against us the charge of hostility to Archi- 
tecture, is the view we have taken concerning the admiesion 
of architects into the Royal Academy, while the number of 
which that body consists is so very limited. We should 
very gladly make our Journal the medium of ecmmunica- 
tion on thie all-important subject; it is unnecessary to add, 
provided we obtain the means—no very easy matter—of 
trea’ it “properly and artistically, and, at the same 
time, cleverly and with full knowledge.” —Ep. 4.-J.] 


——¢————— 


BUBBLES.* 


«The earth has bubbles as the water hath, 
And we are of them.” 


Laughter among the tombs— 
Children are blithely playing 
On the green moss and sculptured stones— 
The verdant and decaying : 
Youth heeds no spectre hovering o’er the scene, 
So blows bright bubbles through the golden shecn. 


Who thinks such harmless mirth 
Unsanctifies the holy, 
Disputes the stern unwelcome truths 
ime teaches, howe’er slowly. 
Ask Grief, o’erfurrow’d by her constant tears, 
Or Age, whose locks are white with many years, 


What answer ?—-That they see 
In childhood, thus disporting, 
A type of life’s unwearied game, 
an’s whole existence courting ; 
His field—this earth so exquisitely fair, 
His toys—mere brilliant phantoms of the air ;— 


Wealth, deck’d in costly gems, 
Fame, heralding his glory, 
The coronet of rank, 
A name to live in story ;— 
Yet he himseif, and all his folly craves, 
Are bubbles bursting over hidden graves. 





D. 


bd Suggested by G. Harvey’s Picture in the Royal Academy. 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





Tux Exutsrrions,— The Royal Academy 
closed its annual exhibition on the 22nd ult., and 
most of the other galleries are about to follow 
their example. Notwithstanding various opposing 
circumstances, arising from the unsettled state of 
affairs generally, the season has not been so unpro- 
ductive as might have been anticipated ; very few 
works by our leading artists remaining unsold ;— 
and we believe that the great ei of the pro- 
fession has no cause to complain of want of pa- 
tronage during the period that their works have 
been before the public. 

Tue Secretanysuir or THE Roya Com- 
mission.—Notwithstanding our contradiction of 
the statement put forth in The Builder, with re- 
ference to the appointment of Mr. A. Bezzi in an 
official capacity connected with the Royal Com- 
mission, our esteemed contemporary remains still 
unconvinced, or at least assumes the credit of 
having, by his “protest,” placed a veto on the 
appointment. Now, with all our respect for the 

ower so effectively exercised by The Builder in 
its own department of Art, we must refuse to 
acknowledge its influence in the matter referred 
to. The simple facts are these :—The Exhibitions 
in Westminster Hall, and the arduous duties con- 
nected with them, being at an end,—moreover, 
the Commission having become little more in 
fact than an ordinary “ Board;’’ Mr. Eastlake, 
somewhat recently, applied for permission to re- 
sign. His application, he supposed, would have 
been readily granted; but it was not so; the 
Commissioners knew too well the value of their 
secretary's services, and the difficulty in the way 
of finding an efficient substitute. Mr. Eastlake 
then proposed, first, that his salary should be re- 
duced from 700/. to 5007. a year; and, secondly, 
that as the business (though likely to be of a rou- 
tine nature for the future) would necessarily keepthe 
secretary in London, as it has done for the last seven 
years, he should be allowed to appoint an assistant, 
paying him out of his reduced salary. Both pro- 
positions were recommended to the Government, 
and the terms accepted by them, in a manner highly 
complimentary to Mr. Eastlake for his disinterested 
conduct. The sum of the matter then is, that 
Mr. Eastlake’s salary is, at his own request, re- 
duced, and that he pays an assistant out of it; 
and, consequently, retains the appointment of such 
assistant, which, under the circumstances, he has 
an unquestionable right todo; neither the Govern- 
ment nor the Commission has any voice in the 
business, It is quite true, that Mr. A. Bezzi is 
acting in the above capacity to Mr. Eastlake; but 
it is also true, that the former gentleman has no 
official existence, the appointment being simply a 
private one, instituted by Mr. Eastlake for his own 
convenience, and paid for out of his own pocket, 
as he would pay any other person whom he might 
think fit to employ, to assist in the arduous and 
multifarious duties devolving on him. We trust 
this statement will so satisfy The Builder, as to 
indace him to admit that ‘the piece is played 
out,”’ thereby affording him and his auxiliary, 
whom he quotes as assisting in the performance, a 
fair opportunity for “ leaving the stage,”’ quietly 
and unobtrusively as befits the occasion. 

GOVERNMENT Scoot or Deston.—Mr, R. 
N. Wornum, whose name, as a writer on Art, is 
generally known in artistic circles, has been 
appointed to the office of Lecturer on the History 
of Art, in relation to Ornament, at the above 
Institution. His course of lectures will be essen- 
tially practical, though not so far as to embody the 
immediate application of design to manufactures, 
which will require a special lecturer. The topics 
that will more particularly form the subject- 
matter of his addresses, are the different characters 
and styles of ornamentation which have figured on 
the various great monumental works of all past 
ages, embracing a review and partial analysis of 
the decorations of the ancient temples of Asia, 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome ; illustrating, in his 
progress, the minor application of ornamental 
design to manufactures, &c., so far as can be exem- 
plitied by existing remains; at the same time not 
excluding decorations in the highest branches of 
Art. From Greek and Roman Art he will proceed 
to the style and character of early Christian and 
Byzantine decoration, and to Gothic and Moorisa 
architecture. These will, of course, bring him to 
the period of the Renaissance, and to the great 
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specimens of the Quatre-cento and Cinque-cento 
Art, which will occupy three out of the ten lectures 
forming his first course. He will conclude with an 
analysis of the florid Louis Quatorze style, and a 
succinct review of the extensive achievements at 
Munich of Ludwig I., the late Art-loving King of 
Bavaria. The lectures will be delivered one each 
month, commencing in October, and will be 
abundantly illustrated by examples. 

Tue Rupens’ ALTAR FROM BrussELs.—The 
following advertisement appeared in the Times, of 
July 12, ult.:—‘‘ To proprietors of gin-palaces, 
theatres, saloons, tea-gardens, exhibitions, deco- 
rators, &c. The Altar of Miracles, constructed in 
1629, at an expense of 7000/., will be sold piecemeal 
at Jones’s Auction Rooms, 11 and 12, Leicester 
Street, thisevening. The eight colossal Caryatides, 
earved and richly gilt, are applicable to any pur- 
pose of decoration. The owner will present the 
whole gratuitously to any gentleman who, from a 
love of Art, or a higher motive, will restore this 
monument, and dedicate it to its original inten- 
tion.”” At length this colossal example of carving 
has been dispersed: the sale took place, and the 
magnificent statues were sold to the brokers, at 
prices varying from 1/. to 2/. 10s. each. The 
eight Caryatides brought together about 10/, This 
gorgeous series would have decorated a saloon, 
entrance-hall, or dining-room, worthy of any man- 
sion in England. The figures were twelve feet in 
height, including the eckete of fruit they bore on 
their heads. The various angels were animated 
with a movement, and possessed a roundness of 
form unmistakeable as the emanation of Rubens’s 
luxuriant imagination; and executed with an 
expression worthy of the highest grade of the 
sculptor’s skill, Thus has this great monument 
been destroyed in its unity, notwithstanding that 
the proprietor, with a true and laudable feeling 
for Art, and respect for the illustrious designer of 
the composition, offered it as a gift to any one, 
upon the consideration of its being preserved 
entire. Let us hope that the advertisement making 
the offer escaped the notice of the admirers of the 
wood-carvings of the middle ages; this one ren- 
dered doubly important by the great mind that 
conceived and superintended its execution. 

Prizzx Designs FoR LABOURERS’ CoTTAGES.— 
We trust that those gentlemen who have sent in 
designs will extend their patience to us till the 
ensuing month, as circumstances which we could 
not control have, up to the day of our going to 
press, prevented the final settlement of the matter. 
TRANSFERENCE OF PAINTINGS.—Many of the 
visitors to the old rooms of the British Museum 
will remember that some of the ceilings were deco- 
rated with various paintings, which, being executed 
on plaster, the authorities considered could not be 
removed; they were consequently allowed to take 
their chance either of destruction or otherwise. 
An ingenious modeller, named Dowling, of No. 12, 
Drury Lane, employed on the building, conceived 
the design of transferring some of the groups to 
canvas, and has entirely succeeded in accomplishing 
his object. The means he employed were these :— 
he first secured a cloth to the whole surface of the 
wey with a paste composed of flour, glue, and 
»oiled oil in equal proportions; and constructed a 
frame-work in front to receive the painted plaster 
when loosened from the wall: then cutting awa 
the timber work to which the plaster was attached, 
he gradually removed it with scrapers from the 
back of the agen till the surface became per- 
fectly thin: the painting was afterwards fastened 
to canvas, strained on my beams with a similar paste 
to that mentioned above, and detached from the 
cloth on its face by the application of warm water 
and soap. The patient ingenuity with which the 
operation has been conducted deserves praise. We 
have seen the pictures, and they certainly are as 
fresh and as free from injury as it is possible to 
conceive such works to be; one especially, a group 
of three figures from the story of “Leda,” about 
six feet square, is in admirable rvation. The 
whole will well repay a visit to Dowling’s room b 
those who may feel an interest in the matter. We 
understand he is desirous of disposing of them. 

Prierurr Fororrtes.—A plan is in agitation 
for registering every picture that may be painted ; 
the registry, of course, to be effected by the artist. 
This would completely prevent the sale of forged 
pictures as originals; inasmuch as the forgery of 
the registration mark would be felony. e con- 
tent ourselves, for the present, with a mere refer- 
ence to this highly important matter. 








STATUE OF THE DuKE o 
Some time back Mr. T, Scince sesh neea* 
mission from the Board of Ordnance to yt a a 
statue in marble of the Duke of Welli mh 
eo in front of the new barracks in the Tow 

he work, which has just been finished, we on 
had ‘an opportunity of seeing at the sculptor’ 
studio. It is of heroic size, ten feet in Ptor’s 
without the pedestal, its attitude most spirited ons 
commanding, and the likeness, presumed to be 
the period when his Grace was in the prime of lise 
is unquestionable, being taken from the best autho. 
rities of the time, Chantrey and Lawrence, M 
Milnes has represented the Duke bare-h + 
wearing @ plain undress uniform, with one solitary 
decoration; a military cloak, of greater 
than his customary habit, partially covers the left 
arm, and gives breadth and elegance to the figure 
The hand which holds a baton is somewhat ex. 
tended across the breast, as if directi a manceuvre 
while the left rests on the handle of his sabre: a 
mortar and shell in the back-ground complete the 
accessories of the composition. The main idea of 
the sculptor has evidently been to exhibit his dis- 
tinguished model in action ; and this idea is deve- 
loped with very great success; it is the portrait of 
a soldier standing on the battle-field, with but one 
object at heart—the discomfiture of the enemy. In 
the same studio we were much pleased with a 
beautiful statuette of Nelson, which is intended to 
be executed in marble and erected in Norwich 
when the public subscriptions have reached a sum 
sufficient to allow of the proposition being carried 
out. 

Mr. ErrincHamM WItson, of the Royal Ex- 
change, possesses a truly fine picture, historical} 
attributed to Guido. The lovers of the ideal wi 
feel greatly delighted on viewing it, to which Mr. 
Wilson gives the most liberal access. The subject 
is the head of the M en, imbued with 
and grief, such as the Italian artists delighted to 
embody. 

Free EXHIBITION AT Hype Park Corner. 
—During the gy days this gallery has been 
open to the public, 22,645 persons have visited it. 
The number of pictures sold, up to this date, is 
thirty-five, realising nearly 600/. 

GOVERNMENT ScHooL or Desien.—Mr. C. J. 
Richardson gave, on Friday evening, the 2\st ult., 
a lecture on Pe ive, which was numerously 
attended ; and from the lucid manner in which the 
principles of the science were explained, gave great 
pleasure to the numerous students and visitors. 

An ILLUSTRATED PROSPECTUS, pe dis- 
tributed from Sheffield by the firm of Joseph 

rs and Sons, Cutlers, has just passed into 
our hands; but in order to prevent as much as 
possible any misunderstanding it may occasion, and 
to correct any inaccuracy it may circulate, it be- 
comes necessary that we should offer a few remarke 
respecting the principal statement which is here 
presented to the public. One side of the prospectus 
is headed by the words, “just published,” sur- 
mounting an engraving of the carved-wood platter 
designed by Mr. John Bell, and given, or rather 
sold, to the world, by Felix ——— The price 
is then added in small , and is followed by the 
following words in large letters—‘‘ Joseph 
and Sons, of No. 6, Norfolk Street, Sheffield, have 
just completed a bread-dish and bread-knife, &e. 
Upon the same page are engravings of the back 
and front of the bread-knife, the handle of which 
is formed of an ear of Indian corn, like the former, 
accompanied by a list of prices in small Bier 
Throughout the entire no mention is made of 
the fact, that Messrs. gers of Sheffield are 
Cutlers. No care has been taken lest a false im- 
pression should be imparted to the public mind by 
the wording of the prospectus; but the prospectus 
informs us that ‘“‘ Messrs. Rodgers have just eo 
pleted a bread-dish”’ (which is in carved wood), an 
the natural inference to be drawn from such an 
assertion is, that Messrs. Rodgers are carvers. > 
however, is not the case. Messrs. oboe 
field are certainly a firm of high standing en 
respectability in the t of Cutlery, # 
have produced the metal blade of the bread ~~ 
we have no doubt, with considerable skill ; 9 
Art of Wood-carving is completely foreign to = 
establishment ; and the carved-wood Lar poor 
already been advertised in our pages and exhi 
at the Society of Arts, without the name of Messrs. 
Rodgers being attached to them, but in o- true 
and genuine light, viz.: as the works of ~~ 
Philips and Wynne. Thus it is evident that 
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Pa Messrs. Rodgers the execution 
—, Jounal Sonndiagidaeenn in the first 
of the “’vntrue, and, in the second place, is an 

ace, 18 un rue, a ° 
Prerthought, whereby it seems intended that the 
oublie should receive a false impression with regard 
fo the real fabricators of the works in question. 
We may also add that Mr. W. G. Rogers, the 
celebrated wood-carver, though he has been in the 
habit for some years of executing carved bread- 
platters, has upon no occasion connected his name 
with the “ Art-Manufactures”’ of F elix Summerly, 
which comprise the platter from Mr. Bell’s design, 
executed, as we have already said, by P hilips and 
Wynne of Oxford Street. : 

fue DiaMonps OF Mapame Ratrs.—This 
lady has just brought over from Paris a quantity of 
jewellery, exhibiting greater perfection than . 
perhaps, ever before been attained in the mode of 
mounting and setting diamonds. Her collection 
comprises pins, brooches, head-dresses, necklace 
centres, rings, bracelets, and other ornaments, in 
all of which the most prominent and distinguishing 
feature are a wonderful combination of lightness 
and strength. The stones are set transparently, 
and supported by wires or threads of gold at the 
back, Howing into a variety of ramifications, and 
gaining solidity by intersection. In the represen- 
tations of flowers, the stiff conventional forms 
common among jewellers, have been completely 
disearded, while nature has been carefully and 
artistically adhered to, even to the turn of a leaf 
or the fall of a petal. It appears that, in these 
instances, a perfect model has first been made of 
plates of silver ‘‘ repoussé ’’ according to the undu- 
lations required, then placed upon a framework of 
gold stems, and afterwards perforated for the 
reception of a large number of diamonds, dis- 
posed according to size and general effect. We 
observed appropriated as a pin, a prancing steed 
about three-quarters of an inch in height, which 
is a positive marvel of minute sculpture, pro- 
duced in diamonds upon a bed of silver. We 
believe all the objects are intended for sale. 

Tue SkeTcHEeR’s VADE-MeEcvuM is the name 
given to a complete apparatus for sketching 
from nature, invented by Mr. Dickinson, of New 
Bond Street. It consists of a small leathern case, 
so constructed as to contain within it a camp-stool, 
a stretching-board, a box of colours, paper, pencils, 
and every requisite for its purpose. The colour- 
box is of very novel design, having at one end a 
cup for water, which is also carried under the tray 
to keep the colours moist; the stretching-board is 
also made so that it may be folded up. The weight 
of the entire apparatus does not exceed two and 
a-half pounds: it will be quite an acquisition to 
the travelling artist or amateur, especially if he is 
accustomed to shoulder his knapsack. 

Tue SrrTaLrreLps Scuoot or Destcn.—We 
understand that this Institution has realised up- 
wards of 1200/., by the Fancy Ball lately given in 
aid of its funds; a sum which will greatly augment 
its means of usefulness, 

_Mn. Mrvasi’s Portrait or SHAKSPEARE.— 
This beautiful pen-and-ink drawing, which has 
deservedly received the highest encomiums from 
the public press, is about to be raffled for, by 
thirty subscribers, at one guinea each. Whoever 
succeeds in obtaining it, will indeed possess a 
prize, as the drawing is certainly a gem of Art. 
Subscriptions are received at the residence of 
Mr. Minasi, 11 
Road, : 
pa ae tn tes mos ~~ 
ention to a paragraph in 
“ reeent number of this Journal, me my is 
— neg Prussia is the onl country of Europe 
ee ngland has concluded an international 
Teaty "” with reference to the above object. We 
- informed that Saxony, Hanover, the Great 
oo Oldenburg, and the Thuringian Union 
~ ered into a similar arrangement. 
ar J. ReyNoups’s Picture or “ THE INFANT 
Thom t i, STRANGLING THE SERPENTS,”—Mr, 
, nomas right, the engraver, has recently re- 
— from a lengthened residence at St. Peters- 
a — made a careful reduction in water- 
pon i is picture. The original is ten feet 
are, and is the most important historical com- 
potion the great President ever painted. The 
able idee of ye by Mr. Wright gives an admir- 
of the pictur . pp my ony: wage dah my 
indifferent aoe oe — ‘- a - “a 
now but rant zotinto engraving. he picture is 
ely seen in the Imperial Gallery of St. 


Stanhope Street, Hampstead 





Petersburg, as it has become in the most deplorable 
condition ; the shrinking of the mass of material, 
wax, &c., with which the canvas is loaded to an 
inconceivable thickness and weight, has rent the 
surface into prominences divided by deep channels, 
ing like the condition of Sir Joshua’s ‘‘ Hol 
Family” in the National Gallery. These channe 
are being filled up in the “‘ atelier ’’ of the Imperial 
Gallery, and then covered with analogous colour 
to unite the separate portions; but the process is 
both dilatory and unsatis , from the non- 
adhesion or desiccation of the unguents first em- 
— Consequently the picture is only hung up 
ora short time, to be again taken down to undergo 
fresh treatment for its dilapidated constitution, 
which will probably lead to its early destruction. 
The following is descriptive of the subject, as 
extracted from the official Catalogue :—‘‘ The infant 
Hercules lying in his eradle by the side of his 
brother Iphiclus, strangles the serpents which had 
been sent by Juno, in order to ascertain which of 
the two children was the son of Jupiter. On the 
right side Alemena, surrounded by her attendants, 
trembling with fright, precipitates herself towards 
thecradle. On the opposite side, a group of soldiers 
and slaves carrying torches, having at their head 
Amphitryon, armed with a poignard, stop, struck 
with astonishment. In the upper part of the pic- 
ture, Juno,on a cloud, presidesover the scene, The 
re of Tiresias, standing on the left, is the portrait 
of Doctor Johnson, and the peteiee has represented 
himself in the figure under the arm of Amphitryon. 
The picture was commanded by the Empress Cathe- 
rine iI., who left the painter free to choose his own 
subject, as well as to fix his own price; and Sir 
Joshua, in eeng of his satisfaction for the imperial 
c 


liberality, 
pets power of Russia.’’ 

nished in 1786, and the Empress Catherine re- 
warded the President with 1500 guineas and a gold 
snuff-box, bearing her portrait, set in large diamonds, 
Beattie called it an unpromising subject; ee | 
commended the light and shade; and Reynol 
himself, on bidding it farewell said—‘ There are 
ten pictures under it, some better, some worse,”’ 

Tue LicnTENSTEIN GALLERY OF VIENNA.— 
The famous gallery of the Lichtenstein Palace is 
destined to undergo the lot of revolutionary 
changes, and will shortly be transferred to England 
for It will be the most important accession 
of great works of the Old Masters, that has come 
to this country since the Orleans collection, and is 
infinitely more numerous, as it comprises about 
thirteen hundred pictures, the greater part of first- 
rate excellence. By Rubens alone, there are 
upwards of twenty of his finest productions. 

An InxKSTAND of a novel kind has been for- 
warded to us by the maker, Mr. Marshall, of 
Cheltenham. Its claim to a favourable notice con- 
sists in its having a small lid shaped somewhat 
like a gable roof, which, moving on a swivel wire, 
admits the pen, and closes immediately this is 
withdrawn—whereby dust and air are effectually 
excluded. It is an ingenious and a useful con- 
trivance. 

M. PurILirroTeavx, a distinguished French 
artist, has recently forwarded to this country a 
picture of very large dimensions, illustrative of one 
of the most striking events which occurred in 
Paris during the Revolution in February last. It 
represents the front of the Hotel de Ville, where 
the Provisional Government are assembled, with 
Lamartine at their head, who is addressing an 
immense mass of the populace, National Guards, 
troops, &c. The scene is one of exceeding anima- 
tion; the foreground being covered with the frag- 
ments of the barricades, the spoils of the Tuileries, 
and here and there a wounded or dying victim of 
the recent struggle. The — of the pic- 
ture is highly dramatic ; the fearful tale is well 
told in what may be regarded its truthful features; 
but as a work of Art we cannot say very much in 
its praise: it has evidently been painted in haste 
and for the time ; and the portraits, said to be from 
life, are destitute of any emotion indicative of the 
agitation of the eventful occasion. The numerous 
actors in the scene are admirably drawn, but the 
Hotel de Ville, in the background of the composi- 
tion, is singularly deficient in perspective truth ; 
the columns, windows, and doorways appearing 
all crushed together, to give an ab ce of ver- 
tical lines, the picture is to be seen at the 

tian Hall. 
raTvE oF Sin James Snaw, Bart.— We 
have had an opportunity of viewing colossal 


firm he became a junior partner. Returning 











ose this subject as an emblem of the | Arts of our count 
The picture was | could be very easily removed from the wall of 


statue of the late Sir James Shaw, which has been 
executed by Mr. Fillans, sculptor, of Baker Street, 
Portman Square, with a view to its erection in his 


native _ —A - i 8 om figure is erect, and 
wears the robes of the chief magistrate of the Ci 
of London. The ne 


Lond is easy and natural, and the 
entire impersonation lifelike and dignified. The 
statue is intended for exposure in the open air, and, 
therefore, instead of being executed in the ordi 
statuary marble, it is composed of an Italian marble, 
harder than the Carrara stone, and a degree or two 
lower in tone. The subject, Sir James Shaw, was 
a native of the parish of Riccarton, in Ayrshire; and 
at seventeen years of age entered the commercial 
house of Messrs. Douglas, of New York, of which 
to 
London, he was elevated to the mayoralty, in 
1805, and in the same year was returned as mem- 
ber for the City in three successive parliaments. 
After a long life of honour and public utility, he 
died in 1843, ne Oe him a memory to 
— his surviving friends devote this admirable 
work, 

Mr. BarKER’s Fresco at Batu.—We have 
received an intimation that this picture, to which 
allusion was made in our obituary of the artist in 
a former number of our Journal, would willingly be 
presented to any public institution inthe metropolis 
of sufficient importance to justify a claim to the 
possession of so meritorious a work, We confess 
ourselves unable to name a place altogether suit- 
able for its reception; neither in the National 
Gallery nor in the vestibule of the Royal Academy 
would it, we think, find admittance. Still, the 
offer is a most liberal one, and worthy the consi- 
deration of some public body connected with the 
The , We understand, 








Doric House, Bath, where it still is. 

Tue Turee Maries or A. Caracci.-—One of 
the most eminent of English e vers, William 
Sharp, left at his decease a plate he had commenced, 
after the renowned picture of the Three Maries and 
the Dead Christ, by Annibal Caracci, now in the 
collection of the Earl of Carlisle at Castle Howard. 
The engraving was considerably advanced at Mr. 
Sharp’s death, and has recently been placed in the 
hands of Mr. Bacon to complete. The picture was 

urchased half a century ago, by the noble Earl, 
or four thousand guineas. 

ORNAMENTED CUTLERY.—A manufacturer of 
Sheffield, Mr. T. Skinner, has forwarded for our 
inspection, a specimen of cutlery, with the blades 
richly ornamented by a process, which, as he informs 
us, is entirely new to the trade, and will probably 
supersede the old method of —- It is certainly 
far superior to anything we have hithertoseen in this 
description of decorated manufacture; and being 
done at a far less cost than if executed by hand, is 
likely to be more extensively “soy Mr. Skinner 
intimates, that he has succeeded by his method in 
producing ornamented plates of a very considerable 
size, so that we may shortly expect to see few 
articles of steel, in general use, unadorned. We 
would beg leave to suggest to him, however, that 
the designs should be, as much as possible, in 
accordance with the object. A wreath of flowers, 
for instance, is not quite suited to the blade of a 
razor; something in the a style would be 
more appropriate. Harmony is the grand c ter- 
istic of beauty in Art as well as in Nature. 

Pratr’s Erruscan Vase.—In our August 
number of last year we published an engraving of 
a very beautiful vase designed by Messrs. F’. a R. 
Pratt, of the Fenton potteries. It was purchased 
at the Society of Arts by Prince Albert. Messrs. 
Pratt have recently received a commission from 
His Royal Highness to execute another for 
him after the same model ; to be ornamented with 
designs selected by the Prince himself, instead of 
those which are on the original vase. The subjects 
chosen are from the Iliad: on one side will appear 
‘Minerva repressing the fury of Achilles,” and 
“The Departure of Briseis from the tent of 
Achilles ;”’ on the other “ The Fight for the body 
of Patroclus,” and ‘“ Thetis bringing the armour 
to Achilles ;” all from the outlines of Flaxman. 
It affords us exceeding george to record 
another instance, among the many, of His Royal 
Highness’s taste in matters connected with Art, 
and of the encouragement thus afforded to British 
manufacturers, who only require suitable patronage 
to place their productions on a level with the best 


of any age or time. 
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Tux Vincin with THE Crown or Stars. 
Engraved by Epwarp ManpeL, from the 


icture by Canto Dotce. Published by 
i. Graves & Co., London. 
In the face of all things o: to the s lative 


sublication of such a class-work as this, eve 
coer of the really good and noble in Art wi 
accord his meed of approbation to the publisher 
who has ventured to produce it. Although it has 
been our unpleasant duty frequently to protest 
against the superabundant issue of equine and 
canine subjects, e¢ hoc genus omne, we must in 
some degree exonerate the publisher from blame, 
who cannot be expected to supply the market with 
articles for which there is no demand ; and though 
he may do much to lead the public taste, he cannot 
always command it. The appearance of this 
engraving would, however, induce a belief that a 
better order of things is arising. The original 
picture from which it is taken is among the gems 
of the Duke of Marlborough’s collection, at Blen- 
heim, and is thus described by Dr. Waagen :— 
‘The Virgin, with a crown of stars, turns her 
eyes towards heaven: half-length. The expres- 
sion is not. only noble, and less weak and effeminate 
than usual, but the drawing is finer, the colour 
uncommonl clear, the execution of extreme deli- 
cacy. The bony which is stretched out, is parti- 
cularly and justly admired for its beauty and truth 
to nature.” The artist, to whose burin has been 
entrusted this work, is the most distinguished en- 
graver of Berlin;—one, as yct, comparatively 
young, but destined, without doubt, to find a fore- 
most place in the ranks of the Continental schools ; 
he has already produced several prints of a high 
character, to which we alluded in our June num- 
ber: that now before us will greatly enhance his 
reputation, by bringing him more immediately 
before the British public, who cannot fail to recog- 
nise, in this fine engraving, every quality that 
constitutes excellence in M. Mandel’s department 
of Art—feeling, delicacy, truth, and power, 


Remarks on CuristiAnN Grave-Stones. B 
the Rev. E, J. Canter. Published by i. 
Masters, London, 


If, as a sanatory measure, public attention has been 
directed to the over-crowded state of our church- 
yards, a due regard to those memorials which testify 
of the dead is a proper subject for thoughtful in- 
quiry. Instead of serving the sacred purpose such 
memorials are intended to convey, a ‘ meditation 
among the tombs ”’ is too often suggestive of much 
that is calculated to excite feelings of a very opposite 
tendency ; this, however, is rather to be attributed 
to the ignorance which dictates the erection of the 
grave-stone, than to any other cause, Mr. Carter’s 
work supplies us with a large number of appropriate 
designs for head-stones and slabs, copied from an- 
cient examples constructed at a period when these 
emblems of mortality had more serious attention 
than at present. We would commend his work to 
any whose melancholy task it is thus to honour 
the departed. 


Lays op THE Deer Forest. 2 vols. By Joun 
Sopreskt and Cuaries Epwarp Stewart. 
Published by Buackwoop & Son, London 
and Edinburgh. 


The names of the accomplished brothers who issue 
these volumes, are a sufficient guarantee that they 
must contain matter both to inform and interest. 
The first volume consists of poems on various sub- 
jects; the versification is easy and graceful, and 
the subjects are well chosen, but the style and 
mctre remind us much of Scott—too much perhaps 
~though there are no traces of imitation. The 
second is more thoroughly Scottish, and therefore 
we 
“ Love it a’ the better.” 


To all who find pleasure in the living, breathing, 
history of Nature in its purest and brightest form, 
this second volume will be a perfect treasure. We 
may have heard previously much that it contains, 
but this is not felt while perusing it in the dra- 
matic readings which the Stewarts know so well 
how to arrange ; they see, feel, and recount; they 
have stalked their native forests—they know the 
haunts and homes of the wild animals, and have, 
it may be, some sympathy with the creatures who, 


a 





though born forest-free, can no longer wander 
freely over the hills and dales no more considered 
theirown. ‘Their prose, so earnest and so simple, 
frequently contains the germ of the truest poetry ; 
— there is as much pathos as power in their 
descriptions of scenes and events. No pleasanter 
volumes can accompany the removal to a country- 
house at this season, when all the world is on the 
wing to enjoy the beauty as well as the security of 
the English and Scottish highlands. We sus- 
pect that our “ fashionables”’ will ere —y reny 
many discoveries of national variety and uty, 
which, but for the Continental disturbances, they 
would never have believed to exist so near their 
London homes. We congratulate “ the Stewarts ’’ 
on another literary triumph, and hope they will 
be induced to continue and record their obser- 
vations. 


Tue Boox or Soutn Wags. By C. F. Crirre. 
Published by HamiLtTon, ADAMS, AND Co., 
London. 


If the duties which keep us from month to month 
in the noisy and overheated streets of the metro- 
polis permitted a quiet ramble along the banks of 
the Severn and the Wye, we should not desire any 
better Guide-book than the one before us. ‘No place 
of interest, nor object of curious investigation ap- 
pears to be omitted throughout the pleasant and 
picturesque country here described. The book is 
a well-digested topographical history of the entire 
circuit from Bristol to St. David’s, and from Cardiff 
to Brecon. 


Tue Bripat Girt. Published by D. MARPLEs, 
Liverpool; and Hamitton, ApAms, & Co., 
London. 


Both in its literary contents, and in its internal 
and external adornment, this beautiful little volume 
is a credit to the publishers; we could scarcely 
have thought a provincial press capable of pro- 
ducing so choice a specimen of t phy and 
chromatic printing. Each page is decorated with 
a coloured border of exquisite and varied design ; 
while the cover of gold and scarlet on a white 
ground, absolutely sparkles in its brilliancy. The 
matter thus embellished comprises a judicious 
admixture of the grave and the cheerful, in prose 
and poetry, culled from the best writers, and well 
suited to the subject in hand. The book is alto- 
gether a most suitable offering at the shrine of 
matrimony—one which may be placed in the hands 
of all who either contemplate, or are already 
engaged in, the discharge of its duties. 


FrEpING THE Horses. Painted by J. F. Her- 
RING. Engraved by T. L. ATKINSON. Pub- 
lished by H. Graves & Co., London. 


The composition of this subject is among the best 
of its class, and its various details are managed 
with great skill and judgment. The scene is the 
interior of a stable-yard, evidently appertaining to 
some lordly mansion ; a groom in his ‘‘ rubbing- 
down ”’ attire is seated on a basket with a sieve of 
provender in his hands, which a sleek pony devours: 
a maiden somewhat too aristocratic in Feature for 
one of the domestics, though her dress indicates 
her to be such, is standing under a gothic archwa 
holding by the bridle a noble steed caparisoned. 
The habitual tenants of a stable-yard, chickens, 
pigeons, &c. make up the foreground. The man 
and his companion are en in earnest conver- 
sation ; but whether on the merits of their respective 
charges, or on some more touching theme, is not 
clearly discernible. The name of Mr. Atkinson is 
new to us; if this be his first appearance in a pro- 
minent character as an engraver, it is a highly 
successful one. We have rarely seen a wok in 
mezzotinto better engraved, particularly the near 
horse, whose glossy skin exhibits the perfection of 
the art, 

Tue Gentite WarninG. Engraved by SAMUEL 
Bevin from a Painting by FRANK Stone. 
Published by Tuomas Boys, London. 

There is no one of the many engravings from the 

works of Mr, Stone, more agreeable than this. 

The tale is most effectivel told; the “ gentle 

warning ”’ is that of an anxious mother to a fair 

young girl; and it is not difficult to guess at the 
theme of her discourse. There is a volume in the 
deep, earnest, and expressive countenance, while 
that of the daughter gives token of the perilof which 











she is forewarned. The print is a y i 

work of Art: the subject has tole Ge wa 
treated with a fine feeling for natural truth, and not 
without a desire to teach an important lesson—the 
high se of the artist, of which he should 
never lose sight. We augur much pularity for 
this print: it is just sufficiently tender in tone to 
be effective as a lesson without being painful: it 
may be a “ gentle warning” to many, but it can 
give offence to none. It has been very excellent! 

engraved. . 





Tue First Parttine. Painted by T. Brooxs 

Engraved by W. H. Simmons. Published by 

H. auese, London. by 
This is a very charming print; in every way high! 
creditable to all parties e in ite prekection 
and forming an admirable companion to the 
“Dawn of Love,” published some months back 
and executed by the same artists. A young High: 
lander is parting from his Lassie at the door of her 
rude cot; the tears roll down her cheek, and her 
whole countenance bears the mark of simple truth 
and unaffected sorrow. It is her first real grief, 
which the youth, with his arm gently placed round 
her neck is evidently striving to assuage. 

** His faithful dog, which bears him company,” 
looks up imploringly, as if partaking of the general 
feeling. We have rarely seen a story more Peanti- 
fully and artistically told in all those features 
which appeal to Youth’s First Love. 


A Descriptive Account or THE PaLace or 
WESTMINSTER. Published by Warkinoton 
& Son, London. 


We recommend this pamphlet to all who visit the 
new Houses of Parliament, as affording material 
assistance in the investigation of that truly mag- 
nificent edifice, especially as ver its details and 
decorations. The book is published under autho- 
rity, whereby its accuracy is insured, and it is em- 
bellished with several neat woodcuts of some of the 
chief features of the palace, and with lithographic 
— of the frescoes by Messrs. Cope, Dyce, 
orsley, and Maclise. 


Tue ASTRONOMIA, A CONCAVE REPRESENTATION 
OF THE Heavens. Published by W. Gar- 
DINER, Princes Street, Cavendish Square. 


This ingenious and perfectly rational method of 
teaching astronomy, is by a sort of concave um- 
brella, upon which all the astronomical bodies are 
distinctly cut or marked ; the head of the little 
pupil is thus protected during the lesson or inspec- 
tion by a miniature representation of the stars and 
constellations upon which she has so often gazed; 
and as she turns round and round, she obtains a 
very distinct and comprehensive notion of the rela- 
tive positions of the heavenly bodies. All the 
children to whom we have shown this invention 
have been delighted with it ; and without being at 
all a toy, it is a wonderful simplifier of the glorious 
science. The little book which accompanies this 
astronomical umbrella is not as lucid as it might 
have been, but it will be found useful as an accom- 
paniment to the astronomer. It is we understand 
the production of a lady. 


Tue StupI0, AND OTHER Poems. By Grorct- 
ANA Bennet. Published by Darton and 
Ciark, London. 

The name of this lady as an authoress is not 

familiar to us, although the title-page of. the 

volume indicates several previous publications. 

Judging from the specimen of her writings now 

before us, she possesses a cultivated mind and an 

enthusiastic love of the Fine Arts, especially 

Sculpture, which has led her frequently to visit the 

studio of Mr. P. Hollins, at Birmingham. 

visits suggested ‘The Studio,” wherein she de- 

scribes in very glowing, and ofttimes beautiful, lan- 

guage the various works she has seen there. = 
poem is written in the Spenserian stanza, = 
though a rugged line may occasionally be me 
with, they are spots which scarcely diminish the 
surrounding brightness. The minor poems are 
chiefly on sacred subjects; they are all of a supe- 
rior character to the larger portion of fugitive 
poetry we are accustomed to meet with, and - 
the talents of the fair writer in a very favoura 


position. 






























